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New York, Saturpay, June 2, 1883. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


For the best original drawing to illustrate Aurrep Domett’s 
“Christmas Hymn”—the drawing to be suitable for publication tn 
Harrer’s Maqazine, and to he the exclusive work of an American 
artist not over twenty-five years of age—Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
THERS offer an award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, upon 
the honorable understanding that the successful competitor shall use 
the same for the prosecution of art study in one or more of the best 
American aro including also a sojourn abroad of at least siz 
months for the study of the old masters. The award will be paid 
in such installments and at such times as shall best suit the conven- 
tence of the recipient for the purposes specified. 

“The drawings must be received by Messrs. Harrer & BRoTHERs 
not later hd Auguat 1, 1883, addressed “ Art Competition, Har- 


_ per’s Magazine, Franklin Square, New York” ; and each must be 


designated ‘by an assumed name or motto, which should also be 
given, together with the real name, age,-and residence of the artist, 
in a sealed envelope accompanying the drawings, and not to be opened 
until the result of the competition shall have been determined. The 
name of the suecesxful competitor will .not be publicly announced 
until the publication of the Tratiing. 

Mr. R. Swarms Girrorp, N.A.; Mr. F. D. Mitcet, A.N.A.; and 
Mr. Cuarves Parsons, A.N.A., Superintendent of the Art Depart. 


~ ment, Harper & Broruens, will act ax judges of the competition. 


It is intended to engrave the successful drawing as one page for 
Harprr's Macazink of December, 1883; and should other drawings 
submitted be found suitable, second, third, and fourth awards will be 
made, as follows: one page Harper's WErKLY, $300; one page 
Harpen’s Bazar, $200; one page Harprr’s YounG Prope, $100. 


If the judges should decide that no one of the drawings is suitable, : 
‘Messrs. Harper & Brotuers reserve the right to extend the limit of 


time and re-open the competition. 

Two Christmas Hymns by Atrrep Domett have been published. 
That published in 1837 is the one for the illustration of which artists 
are invited to compete, and a printed copy of it will be sent on ap- 


plication to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New York. 


iLLUSTRATED SERIAL. 


The next number of Harper’s WEEKLY will present the opening 
chapters of a new and beautifully illustrated Serial Story, entitled 


“THIRLBY HALL,” 
by W. E. Norris, author of “ Matrimony,” “ Mdlle. De Mersac,” 


-«“ No New Thing,” “Heaps of Money,” ete. 


THE FIRST. GUN. 


HE action of the late Democratic Convention in 
Kentucky is very significant. It is ‘‘the first 
gun” of -the campaign of 1884, and it foretells un- 
doubtedly the general character of the contest. Ken- 
tucky is the State of Senator Breck, of Representative 
CARLISLE, and of Editor WATTERSON. Mr. BECK is 
the free-trade leader in the Senate, Mr. CARLISLE the 
free-trade candidate for Speaker of the House, and Mr. 
WATTERSON the conductor of the most uncompromis- 


- ing free-trade Democratic journal in the country. All 


of them are accepted leaders of the Democratic party, 
and in the Convention Mr. WATTERSON made an ap- 
peal for a positive free-trade declaration in the plat- 
form, and he understands as well as any man the 
value of the first gun. But all was in vain. The 
Convention refused to make the declaration, and con- 
tented itself with the usual platform platitudes, which 
are intended to mean anything or nothing. ‘The con- 


_ clusion is that the distinguished gentlemen whom we 


have mentioned do not even represent the Democratic 
position of their own State upon the question, and that 
free trade will not be a practical issue in the cam- 
paign. This view is confirmed by the action of the 
Republican Convention, which made a similar non- 
committal platform. The action of the Kentucky 
Conventions confirms what we have already said, 
that it is not easy to adjust old parties to new issues. 
The meaning of the phrase that parties grow and 


_ gre not made is simply this, that men will adhere to 


their old parties, from habit and pride and tradition 
and association, until a new question appears which 
interests them so strongly as to make them willing to 
That such ties have been 
much relaxed for some years is well known, and the 
extraordinary election of last year showed how ready 
the public mind was for the formation of a new party, 


_ if there were any question which was generally felt to 
._ be of transcendent importance. 
- organization has arisen upon the free-trade question 


The fact that no new 


is conclusive proof that that question has not yet ad- 
vanced so far as to be of primary importance in the pub- 
lic mind. It shows that free-traders in the two par- 
ties still prefer to remain with their old parties rather 
. than.to combine in a new party. ‘The action of Con- 
gress demonstrated that it was administrative reform 
rather than revenue reform which was believed to be 
imperatively demanded. The free-trade view, indeed, 
had very few cordial supporters in either House, and 
the conduct of the discussion in the party press since 
Congress adjourned has revealed no positive disposi- 
tion to deal radically with the subject. 

It is fair, therefore, to assume that the National 
Conventions will treat the question as vaguely as the 
Kentucky Conventions have treated it. In that 
case the Democratic party will decide to contest the 


~ 


| proper settlement which is not radical. 


election, not upon any policy or principle, but sim- 
ply upon its general character. The voter, what- 
ever view he may hold of revenue reform, of civil 
service reform, of a financial policy, of a foreign pol- 
icy, or of any other subject, will be called upon simply 
to say with which party, upon the whole, he would 
prefer to trust the control of the government until 
some real question reconstructs parties. It is hardly 
possible that in such a situation the country would 
prefer the Democratic party, and resort to change for 
the mere sake of change. The Kentucky Democratic 
action is the announcement that Democratic reliance 
is to be placed upon the general cry of Republican 
corruption and extravagance. But when it comes to 
a mere comparative claim of this kind, it is a most 
child-like and bland assumption that the country sup- 


poses the Democratic party, which is on constant ex- | 


hibition in the State and city of New York, for exam- 
ple, to be less corrupt and extravagant than the Re- 
publican.’ If the election of 1884 is to be a simple 
contest of party character, tradition, association, and 
achievement, as the signs of the times now indicate, 
Democratic anticipation can hardly be very sanguine. 
But it is not the kind of canvass which is good for the 
country. 7 


THE IRISH QUESTION. 


THE Irish question, like that of slavery in this 
country thirty years ago, will challenge attention un- 
til it is settled, and it is evident that there can be no 
It is one of 
the most difficult problems ever offered to statesman- 
ship, and the difficulty is incalculably increased by the 
conduct of those who speak and act for Ireland. In- 
deed, the character of Irish agitation is one of the 
most striking and painful illustrations of the conse- 
quences of the long English misrule, as the evil na- 
ture of slavery can be seen in the condition of eman- 
cipated slaves. To measure the Irish situation it is 
only necessary to consider the remedy which is pro- 
posed by the most intelligent Irishmen. That remedy 
is,in a word, home rule. By this is meant, as such 
Irishmen constantly explain, the application to Ire- 
land of the divided State and national system of the 
United States. Ireland is to remain a part of the 
British Empire, as New York is a part of the Union. 


But an Irish Parliament is to legislate for local Irish |. 


affairs, like the Legislature of New York for the State. 

This being the proposition, let any man read the lit- 
tle work just issued in the ‘ Franklin Square Library,”’ 
An Outline of Irish History from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. It is written by Justin H. 
McCaRTHY, a son, we believe, of the historian of Our 


Own Times, who has inherited his father’s moderate | 


and generous spirit, and who has written of a burning 
subject in a very temperate tone. Heisan Irishman, 


and he tells the story of Ireland from the legendary 


epoch to the Phoenix Park murders, and although 
most briefly and concisely told, the tale is neither dry 
nor bare. The book depicts the Ireland to which 
home rule in the American sense is to be applied. It 


is a country which has been always torn with alien or | 


domestic war. Its land has been incessantly confis- 
cated. The country has been the victim of the most 
inhuman legislation and of the most cruel violence. 
Naturally enough its population is squalid, ignorant, 
degraded, without the habit or the tradition or the 
conception of the methods of free popular govern- 
ment, and its most vigorous and intelligent part is 
exiled in foreign lands, not contemplating return. 
Now what does any reasonable Irishman suppose 
would be the result if the British government should 
declare that it would aceord any measure of relief 
that Irishmen could agree to demand? The Amer- 
ican States that shook off British rule were self-gov- 
erning, separate British colonies of intelligent, indus- 
trious, and thrifty Englishmen and their descendants. 
But if the British Parliament should say to Ireland 
to-morrow, ‘‘ Organize yourself into an independent 
state of the empire, with a legislature for local 


affairs,” has any Irishman any conceivable idea of. 


what should or could be’: done? How many of the 
Irish party in Parliament, how many df the “‘ patriots” 
that swagger in foreign lands, would hasten to return 
to their native land, or, if they did so, would bring 
anything but anarchy and chaos with them? How 
many of the best of the Irish citizens who still remain 
at home would not fly their country when it was de- 
livered to itself? The conclusion is not that nothing 
should be done, not that home rule in some form is 
not desirable, not that British oppression has not been 


s unspeakable, but simply that in the actual situation 


of Ireland relief must come with the co-operation of 
England, and that the incessant blatant denuncia- 
tion of England, and the encouragement of infamous 
crimes against innocent persons, and the assassina- 
tion of friendly Englishmen are as deadly wrongs to 
Ireland as CROMWELL’s bloody hand or the ruthless 
penal laws. Mr. McCartTny says that it is useless to 
ask the Irish leaders for a plan of home rule so long 
as home rule itself is scouted as impossible. But a 
plain and feasible scheme of home rule offered by 
Irish leaders would be in itself the most powerful 
argument for it, and would at once win for the Irish 
agitation a general approval in every civilized coun- 
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try, while extenuation of horrible crime and incite- 
ment to further crime merely excite universal disgust 
and abhorrence. Let Mr. PARNELL suggest such a 
scheme. To treat a Liberal English Ministry of to- 
day, which has proved by its acts its desire to remedy 
the Irish situation, as if it were the government of 
Henry VII., or WILLIAM III., or CHaRLEs II, is a 
folly so egregious that it greatly enhances the enor- 
mous difficulty of the situation. , | 


DECORATION-DAY. 


THE reception of the Fifth Regiment of Northern 
Virginia in the Confederate army by the Twenty- 
eighth New York Volunteer Infantry in the Union 
army, at Niagara Falls on the 22d of May was so 
near Decoration-day as to be properly associated with 
it, and to illustrate the kindly spirit in which that 
day will be observed. It has been evident from the 
first celebration of Decoration-day that it would be- 
come at last a day of united remembrance, commem- 
orating the Union and not the war. It was at once 
obvious that there was no lingering vindictiveness of 
feeling, and that in the hearty acceptance on all sides 
of the decision for which the appeal to arms was made 
it was not the cause, but the valor and devotion of 
the soldiers upon the side that did not succeed, which 


} would be hereafter recognized. 


~ "Phe especial event of the military gathering at Ni- | 


agara T’alls was the restoration by the Virginia regi- 


ment t») the New York regiment of its battle-flag, | 
which was captured at Cedar Mountain. This is said 
to be an unprecedented event, but, however that may 
be, it is a most characteristic and suggestive incident. 
It is a triumphi of generous patriotism and manliness, 
and all that was said upon the occasion was frank and 
hearty, revealing the union of hearts as well as of. 
hands, which is now the strength and glory of the 
republic. In the national cemetery at Arlington, 
near Washington, we see also that the graves of the 
Confederates are to be decorated, and Judge Fincu’s 
tender and beautiful song of ‘‘The Blue and the 
Gray” has come to express a universal national senti- | 
ment. | 
There are no signs of decline of interest in the day, © 
and the spirit of mutual good-will which is now dis- 
played removes the only objection that could ever be 
urged to such a commemoration—that it tended to 
foster sectional feeling, and to prolong the bitterness © 
that always follows civil war. The tone of the cele- | 
bration has been without exception humane and pa- | 
triotic,and no more generous and friendly words to 
former opponents were ever spoken than have been > 
heard from all sides on Decoration-day. But the in- | 
cident at Niagara Falls, the return of the battle-flag 
by its captors, isthe most beautiful and significant yet 
associated with the day, and it puts to utter shame the 
expectation that the lost cause would become a sacred 
tradition and cult, like the hope of a STUART restora- 
tion with the old English Jacobites. 


THE BRIDGE. 


THE last number of the WEEKLY was a Bridge num- 
ber, and with the article in the May number of Har- 
PER’S MAGAZINE it may well be kept as a pictorial 
memento of the great event which has just been cele- 
brated. <A festival so unique New York has seldom 
seen, and it was observed with fitting republican state 
and simplicity. It is impossible not to contrast the 
scene and the occasion with the contemporaneous 
magnificent imperial pageant at Moscow. Both were 
ceremonies, and of a singularly impressive kind. But 
one signalizes the act by which an autocrat assumes 
the insignia of hereditary absolute power over ninety 
millions of human beings, while the other commemo- 
rates the dloser and peaceful union of two vast muni- 
cipal communities in. the presence of a citizen freely 
elected to be the Chief Magistrate of the nation to 
which they belong, and who in two years will relin- 
quish the constitutional power that he holds to the 
hands that will have been freely chosen to receive it. 

But, without such accidental contrasts, the comple- 
tion and opening to traffic of a great bridge is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting event, because of the historic 
association with bridges and of their imaginative sug- 
gestiveness. This topic was well touched by Rev. Mr. 
CHADWICK in Brooklyn in a discourse preached upon 


‘the Sunday before the opening. The bridges of Rome 


and Florence, of Paris and London, the bridge that 
Horativs held, the Milvian bridge of CONSTANTINE, 
the bridge of Lodi, the Jewellers’ bridge, are among 


the innumerable bridges of fame, as if fate chose them 


for romantic and memorable exploits. The symbol- 
ism of bridges does not less arrest the poet. The 
bridge of Mirza, in AppIson’s vision, the bridge on 
which the singer stood at midnight in LONGFEL- 
LOW’S poem, are familiar illustrations. In itself a 
structure so airy and graceful, like the Trinita over 
the Arno, or massive and lofty, like our High Bridge 
and the far-stretching lines of the aqueduct upon the 
Roman Campagna, a bridge is the most pleasing and 
fruitful of texts, as it is among the most picturesque 
of objects. . 

It was becoming that the opening of the bridge to 
the public should be celebrated with all possible and 
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proper circumstance, and the celebration was admira- 
bly designed. In the procession that attended the 
President and the Governors and the distinguished 
personages of all kinds, as they passed, amid the roar 
of cannon and with pealing music, over the magnifi- 
cent pathway hung in air, henceforth the main artery 
of the intercourse of two of the great cities of the 
world, perhaps some musing and honored guest look- 
ed down upon the river massed with boats and at the 
teeming and rejoicing population upon the shores, 
and recalled the foggy summer morning, one hundred 
and seven years ago, when WASHINGTON stealthily 


withdrew his handful of troops over the river from. 


the little village of Brooklyn to the little town of 
New York; or still farther backward, in the misty 
morning of humorous legend, did he behold, first civ- 
ilized mariners of those now crowded waters below 
him, Oloffe the Dreamer with Ten Breeches and their 
doughty comrades pushing along toward Hell Gate? 
It was a proud and memorable spectacle that was seen 
on the bridge and from the bridge on Thursday, the 
24th of May, 1883; but strangely different scenes will 
greet the eye of many a future loiterer across the 
bridge as he surveys all that it commands, and recalls 
the swift and marvellous history of the scene. 


“SEZ GENERAL B., SEZ HE.” 


GENERAL BUTLER’S recent interview may be re- 
garded as his Presidential platform, and it shows how 
much bolder and more sagacious he is than any of the 
Democratic aspirants who have yet spoken. , His po- 
sition upon the two questions of reform is character- 
istic. He would have the tariff tax limited in amount 
to a sum necessary and adequate for revenue, and 
this tax he would so adjust as to protect American 
labor and encourage American enterprise. The Gen- 
eral, in fact, must have seen the little joker on the 
race-course. He would have a tariff for revenue 
which should also protect. But this plan diverges 
from the strict ‘‘revenue only” principle of so levy- 
ing the tariff tax that the whole proceeds will be paid 
into the Treasury, a result which is to be accomplish- 
ed by disregarding protection altogether. The Gen- 
eral’s plan is adroit and ingenious : now you see it, 
now you don’t. But he wisely avoids illustrations 
and details; and since he poses as a protectionist he 
could be hardly accepted as a free-trader, and upon 
a mere difference of the method of protection his 


party could make no real fight. _ 
But upon the other reform, tirit of the civil service, 
his words are unequivocal: | | 


“T contend that the use of Federal patronage [and presumptive- 
ly State patronage] reward personal! friends or party favorites 
, and punish personal or political enemies in payment for rendering 
partisan or personal service, or in punishment for failure or re- 
fusal to render such service, is one of the most debauching influ- 
ences of the period. It robs the people of that efficient and hon- 
est service which is their due because they pay for it, corrupts poli- 
tics and statesfnanship alike in all their spheres of action, from the 
ward-room of the caucus to the chamber of the Senate and the 


Council-room of the cabinet. It is a standing menace to the per- 


_ sonal independence of the hundred thousand citizens in Federal 
_ employ, and unless speedily stopped will undermine our institu- 
tions, and sap the very foundations of popular government. ... 

‘Fitness, not favor, should be the passport to the public service. 
There should be no removals of public employés during their term 
of service except for cause, and no assessments on their salaries, 

_ paid to them by the whole people, should be levied for the perpet- 
uation of the party in power. What we need and must have is a 
system of civil service consistent and harmonious with the nature 
of American government, established and protected by law, that, 
like governifent itself, it may be the agent of law and not of men, 
to the end that it may be kept free of all corrupting dependence 
upon political favor and patronage. Personally I favor the prin- 
ciples of the Penpieron bill in regard to appointments in the civil 
service, and the Wixuis bill in regard to assessments of Federal 
office-holders.”” 


_ Itis aday of good omen when one of the shrewdest 
and boldest politicians in the United States, who is 
_, popularly supposed to be wholly unincumbered with 
political principle, believes that it.will help him to 
a Presidential nomination to declare himself unre- 
servedly a civil service reformer. How warmly his 
party supports the same principles may be seen in the 
Democratic reconstruction of the municipal service 
in Boston. But however impossible it may be to hear 
without a smile these perfectly correct sentiments 
proceeding from General the significance of 
his declaration is unmistakable. 


REPUBLICAN REORGANIZATION IN 
| NEW YORK. 


THE sub-committee to report a plan of Republican 
reorganization in the city has submitted a scheme 
based upon that of Mr. GEORGE BLIss which we have 
already mentioned. It provides for an annual en- 
_rollment of Republicans, and that only such enrolled 
persons shall vote at the Republican primaries. The 
enrollment is to be made by five enrolling officers in 
each district, to be selected by the Committee of Eight- 
een, which has the whole matter in charge. Two of 
the officers are to be adherents of the present organi- 
»Zation, or Stalwarts; two not adherents, or Half- 
breeds, and one a non-resident of the district. The 
conditions of enrollment are, support of the Republi- 


can ticket at the last Presidential election, or, if not 


then of: voting age, intention to do so hereafter, and 
a pledge not to take part in the caucuses or primaries 


of any other party during the year. The lists are to 
be open to inspection and challenge, and when com- 
pleted the enrolled Republicans in every district are 
to elect, under the general superintendence of the 
Committee of Eighteen, a Republican County Commit- 
tee, to be re-elected every year, and to supersede the 
present Central Committee. The existing Republican 
associations upon the final completion of the enroll- 
ment are to be abolished, and are recommended to 
continue as Republican clubs. 


This is an excellent plan, because it gives all Re- | 


publicans an equal chance, and deprives them of the 
right of complaining that they are not allowed a voice 
in the preliminary deliberations and action of the 
party. The provision that we regret is the oath not 
to take part in the caucuses and primaries of any 
other party during the year. The reason\alleged for 
requiring this pledge is not adequate, because the 
pledge would not exclude a Democratic repeater, who 
would take his chance of being discovered, while it 
will certainly exclude many good Republicans, who, 
without any intention or disposition to change their 
party association within the year, will yet not pledge 
themselves not to change. Nothing seems to be gain- 
ed by the pledge, and something important may be 
lost. It furnishes an excuse for refusal to enroll 
which should not have been furnished. | 

The objection of the machine men to the proposed 
plan is that it provides no penalty for men who be- 
come members of the party organization and then 
refuse to support its candidates. But, not to say that 
if a man enrolls himself as a Republican it is because 
he intends to support the candidates, unless they are 
personally objectionable, or are nominated by ob- 
jectionable methods, what penalty can be inflicted 
except to drop the offender’s name from the list? 
But this is precisely the thing which is to be reform- 
ed, namely, requiring a pledge to support regular 
nominations. As it is upon that rock that the party 
has locally split, it is rather absurd to propose to re- 
unite it upon that foundation. The new plan, with 


the exception that we have mentioned, is good, but 


it must be carried out in its own spirit. The Com- 
mittee of Eighteen was appointed by Mr. O’BRIEN. 
It is satisfactory to the Stalwarts, and it has the en- 
tire initiative. But if it appoints the enrolling of- 
ficers fairly, each side will be adequately represented, 
and the familiar reasons for complaint will be in 


great part removed. 


MR. JAY AND THE STATE REFORM 
COMMISSION. 


THE appointment of Mr. JOHN Jay in place of President 
WHITE upon the Civil Service Commission of New York is 
an earnest of the good faith of Governor CLEVELAND, and 
is most satisfactory to the friends of reform. Mr. Jay’s 
personal character and ability, his public experience, and 
his hearty interest in the reform, with the practical details 
of which he is familiar, naturally designate him as pecul- 
iarly fitted for the service which he has cousented to 
undertake. 

If the Commission shall now be as fortunate in the selec- 
tion of a Chief Examiner as in that of its own members, the 
friends of reform throughout the country will have great 
reason for congratulation that the State of New York, in 
which the evils and demoralizations of the spoils system 
were first fully developed, should be the first State to take 
practical steps for the correction of the abuses of that sys- 
tem by confiding the official execution of a law of reform 
to a commission of its most intelligent and sincere friends. 


PERSONAL. 


THE competitive models for the Paut Revere statue are still on 
exhibition in the gallery of the Boston Art Club. Mr. J. E. Ket- 
Ly’s design, which we engraved last week, attracts more attention 
than any other, and is easily the most noteworthy. The committee 
in charge of the erection.of the monument have indefinitely ex- 
tended the time of the competition, and are ready to receive addi- 
tional models from any source. . 

—Several memorial windows in honor of the late Dean Stan_ey 
will be placed in Westmingter Abbey. “One of them,” says the 
London Times of May 11, “has been subscribed for exclusively by 
friends in the United States. The money has been raised there in 
an exceedingly short space of time, and the sum would have been 
far larger had it been thought right to tax our transatlantic kins- 
men for so eminently national a work. The American window 
will have a suitable inscription, as well as some significant inser- 
tion in the glass itself. It may be mentioned that the Rev. Pxit- 
Lips Brooks, of Boston, one of Dean Sranuey’s best friends in 
America, called by chance at the Deanery shortly before the meet- 
ing of the executive committee, and was invited by the Prince of 
Wales to be present.” 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury speaks of his present office 
as “unsought for and unwished for” by himself. He has been 
“ walking in a dream” ever since it came to him. 

—Rosa Bonnevr’s latest public exhibition of animal paintings 
contains pictures with the following interesting. titles: ‘An Old 


Monarch,” “A Humble Servant,” “A Norman Sire,” “A Noble 


Charger,” “ A Wounded Eagle,” “ A Wild-Cat,” “ A Ram in a Sta- 
ble,” “ A Badger,” and “ A Young Prince.” ~ 

—‘ The average man sees little that has not been pointed out to 
him,” observes a recent essayist. “ He will keep a dog from pup- 
pyhood to death and never know that he has under his eye a crea- 
ture as original as nine-tenths of his human neighbors, anda 
good deal more interesting.” 

—Mr. Froupe declares that in his early boyhood he never heard, 
either in church or out of it, a single word about orthodoxy. Re- 
ligion was considered “too sacred to be argued about,” and was 
therefore, in his judgment, in “a condition of moral health.” 

—Mr. W. Rosinson, an advocate of cremation, believes that the 
cemetery of the future will be a national garden in the best sense, 


safe from violation as the Via Sacra, and having the added charms 


of pure air, trees, grass, and flowers. The urns will be received 


within temples or mausoleums, which shall fringe the garden prop- 
er, leaving open green lawns planted with groves and gardens, 
which would be the home of all beautiful green things.. A desir- 
able adjunct, he thinks, would be a winter garden, in which burial 
ceremonies could be held in wild and wintry weather. 

—‘Had it not been for busy and bustling Georce Henry 
Lewes,” writes an admirer of George Eliot, “the world would most 
likely have been without such precious possessions as Adam Bede, 
Romola, and The Mill on the Floss. Not that George Eliot was 
without a very large amount of mere industry and application, but 
as rds energy, ‘thought widens, but lames,’ as GOETHE says, 


and the wealth of unused potentialities—the waste of force—is as 


striking in the intellectual as in the physical world.” The forth- 
coming Life of George Eliot, by her second husband, Mr. Cross, is 
nearly finished. 

—Sir Joun Luspocx has been investigating the sense of color 
among some of the lower animals. He finds that that lowly ani- 
mal the water-fiea is able to distinguish yellow and green light, 
and is fonder of either than of white light. ; 

—From the London Atheneum: “ Mr. ALBERT Brerstapt, the 
painter of landscape panoramas, to whom was attributed the in- 
creased impost on works of art entering the United States, has de- 
nied taking any steps to bring this about, and declares that he took 
an energetic part in the reverse sense.” : 

—Says the Pall Mall Gazette: “ Conservatives, in despair of se- 
curing either a programme for the present or.a faith for the fu- 
ture, have fallen back upon the worship of the memory of Lord 
BEACONSFIELD. It is easy to sympathize with their anxiety to hide 
the difficulties of leadership to-day by glorifying the statesman 
who led them yesterday, but it is only the function of a friendly 
critic to tell them that they are making a mistake. We do not 
deny that they might find a source of much-needed strength in the 
worship of the memory of their lost leader, but it must be sought, 
not in the tinsel policies of Lord BeaconsFiE.p, but in the social 
sympathies of the author of Syéil.” Precisely what is meant by 
referring to the dead Premier as a “ lost” leader ? 7 

—The opening of the British Museum and the National Gallery 
from seven to ten o’clock three nights every week isin a line with 
the needs of the public, and with the action already pursued by the 
authorities of the Bodleian Library, the Brussels Royal Library, and 
the Paris National Library, and seriously contemplated, if not re- 
solved upon, by the trustees of the Astor Library. 

—M. De Lesseps is called upon to bestir himself with regard to 


the present condition of the Suez Canal, which is now little better » 


than a stagnant sewer, having long been used as a receptacle for 
the drainage of the stations on its banks. The passengers and 
crews of vessels detained in the canal are sufferers in consequence 
from diarrheea and dysentery. But what shall be said of the av- 
erage suburban village hereabouts, which is a miscellaneous col- 
lection of cottages and cess-pools ? 

—The Royal College of Music in England is congratulated upon 
having accomplished a principal object of its existence in discov- 
ering and rewarding latent musical talent in out-of-the-way places. 
Among its prize pupils last year were a girl who works in a mill, 
the daughter of a brickmaker, and the sons of a blacksmith and a 
farm-laborer. 

—Mr. G. A. Sata speaks of himself as “an impenitent Radical 
of thirty years’ standing.” ; 

—The influence of art, says a late reviewer, still reaches very 
little beyond the well-to-do class, and it is principally to the extraor- 
dinary increase of well-to-do people in the last fifty years that its 
empire is due. “ Popular, in the sense in which literature is fast 
becoming popular, the arts of painting and sculpture are not and 
do not as yet promise to be. It is music, if anything, which gives 
promise of attaining to this universal dominion.” 

—The Buddhist Mongols are a class of men who do their pray- 


ing by machinery, but the machinery is not “mighty, majestic, - 


unutterably harmonious,” like the big wheel that Oscin Witpe 
saw at the Chicago Water-Works. Their praying wheel is a small 
and simple thing, with a handle which a man easily holds as he 
walks about. It contains a large number of printed prayers, and 
whenever it revolves the prayers revolve—in other words, are re- 

ted. Sometimes the wheel is placed over the fire of the hearth, 
and turned around by the upward current of hot air. Sometimes 


-you see it in a temple, so fixed that the pilgrim can take hold of its 


handle and give it a turn, as a laundry-maid does with the handle 
of a mangling machine. 


—Professor CHANDLER’s conncction with the Board of Health | 


has ceased, and so has Professor TyNDALL’s connection with the 
London Board of Trade and the Light-house Board. In each case 
the difficulty seems to have been the insufferable intermeddling of 
smaller men than they. It is more than a pity for a city to lose 
the professional services of such scientists. 

—The entering wedge of American interviewing, so far as the 
conservative journals of London are cohcerned, seems to be found 
in the Pall Mall Gazette of May 9, which prints nearly a column of 
matter about Sir Jutivus Benepict, the eminent musician of that 


city, in the shape of an extract from the Boston Herald, whose | 


London correspondent wrote it. Sir Jutivs lives only a few min- 
utes’ walk from the editorial rooms of the Pall Mall Gazette. It is 
only fair to add, however, that the latter journal assures its read- 
ers that it has carefully stripped the extract about Sir Juxivs of 


_ “many highly flavored personalities.” 


—Our Southern exchanges note the successful lecturing tour of 


the celebrated “‘ Blind Preacher,” the Rev. Witit1am H. 


At Wilmington, North Carolina, a few days ago, “the stormiest — 


night of the season” did not deter a large number from hearing 
‘“* Dr. Mitpurn’s very able and splendid lecture on Aaron Burr.” 
The eloquent doctor is preaching as well, and one of his sermons 
is described as “an almost perfect specimen of narrative and 
description.” | 

—Every traveller in China is looked upon as a missionary, and 
treated accordingly. 


—At a crowded meeting in Mr. Spuragon’s Tabernacle the loud- 


est and longest cheers were given in favor of the Affirmation Bill in 
the House of Commons, “This typical assembly of Nonconform- 
ists,” writes a spectator, ‘ were universally and deeply interested 
in the project for the abolition of the compulsory oath,” 

—Minister LowELt, says the Pall Mall Gazette, is an unfailing 
sayer of good things. 

—There is a proverb in Madagascar which says, “If-a person 
will neither milk the cow nor hold the calf, but only lick the 
cream, he is not dealing fairly.” ; | 

—From a recent speech by Joun Bricut: “ The late Bishop of 


Winchester [Bishop WitBerFrorce] was a man with whom I had 


often pleasant conversation upou public questions, and I met him 


occasionally at dinner, and he was always extremely friendly to 


me, although in some things we were quite apart. He told me 
that with regard to the Crimean war his opinion agreed with mine. 
He thought it unnecessary and unjust, and greatly to be lamented. 
I suggested to him whether it might not be good for him and for 
the country if he would take some opportunity in his place in the 
House of Lords of addressing to the House and to the government 
and to the nation a speech upon that question corresponding with 
the views that he had then explained to me. 
riotis—and I have no doubt he felt the question to be'a very seri- 
ous one—and hie said that he had taken that matter into his delib- 
eration, and he had not been able to convince himself that taking 
that course would be productive of more 
harm, and therefore that he had remained silent.” 


Well, he looked se- . 


good than it would of 
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‘DECORATION-DAY. 


waxen the streets at midnight, 

But my thoughts were far away, 

For my leaf of life, now withered, — 
‘Was green again with May. 

The snows of twenty winters 
Had vanished from my brow, 

And I (ah me!) looked forward, 
As I look backward now. 


Why should I not look forward ? 
I knew my soul was strong; 
I knew there was within me 


The might there is in Song. | 


My heart was light and friendly ; 
I loved my fellow-men, 

And I loved—how much !—my comrades, 
For I had comrades then. 


Where are those dear old fellows ? | ; 


Ah! whiither have thev flown? 


| _ TL asked myself at midnight, 


As I walked the streets alone. 


There was Fitz, the Irish singer, 

_ And Fred, the tender heart, 
And Harry, who lived for Woman, 
_ And Tom, who lived for Art. 


Poor Fitz’s song is over, 
And the heart of Fred is still: 
One went down at Yorktown, 
The other at Malvern Hill. 


Wrapt in the blue they fought in, 
They buried them where they lay; 

And elsewhere Tom and Harry, 
Who wore, poor lads! the gray. 


As I walked the streets at midnight, 
And remembered the awful years 
That snatched my comrades from me, 
My eyes were filled with tears. 


I thought of bloody battles, 
Where thousands such as they 

Had met and kilied each other 
For wearing the blue and gray; 


Of happy homes that were darkened, 
Of hearths that were desolate, 

Of tender hearts that were broken, 
Of love that was turned to hate. 


I pitied the wretched living ; 
I think I did the dead; 
I know I sighed for Harry, 
_ And dropped a tear for Fred. 


“Poor boys!” I said. But pondering 
What was, and might hate been 
(What I am in the sere leaf, 
And they were in the green), 


I pitied my dead no longer; 
I did not dare to. No. 

They went when they were summoned— 
Before, they could not go. 


When we know what Life and Death are, 
We shall then know which is best; 
Meanwhile we live and labor: 
Theit labor done, they rest. 


The earth lies heavy on them, 
But they do not complain ; 
They do not miss the sunshine, 
They do not feel the rain. 


If they are ever conscious, 
In that long sleep of theirs, 
It is when, past the winter, 
We feel ‘the first spring airs. 


When the birds from tropic countries 
Come back again to ours, 
And where of late were snow-drifts, 
The grass is thick with flowers— 
Such flowers as will to-morrow 
Be scattered where they lie, 
The blue and gray together, 
Beneath the same.sweet sky; 


No stain upon their manhood, 
No memory of the Past, 
Except the common valor 
That made us One at last! 
R. H. Sropparp. 


“DISARMED!” 


By MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS, 


Actuor or Kirty,” “ Excuancr no Rousery,” 


Hot.pays in Eastern Franor,” “ Dr. Jacon,” 
Tue Sy_vestees; on, THE OvTCASTS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


By the time ripe walnuts were falling from the 
trees in farm-house orchards, and over the brown 
fallow starlings held solemn conclave before flying 
south, Valerian’s winter campaign was made out. 
One sunny sea-side rendez¥ous of winter idlers 
does as well as another for the purpose of mere 
pastime and epicurean pleasure in life, so he had 
brought his mistress to the same bright town 
nestled under the southern English hills. Miss 
Hermitage pronounced the house perfect, and the 
site bewitching, which it was indeed. Valerian’s 
choice fell this time on a modest mansion perched 

on a right royal hill; grounds and garden must 
be of course insignificant in a place where every 
Square inch of building land is worth its weight 
in gold to the speculators. But the view made 
up for everything. You might search the king- 
dom through and not find a more engaging pros- 
pect or heart-stirring panorama—fair green hills 
to the left, to the right, behind you, with all the 
signs of life and movement, church spires, garden- 
embowered villas, sloping meadows on which the 


* Begun in Hagrer’s No. 1373. 


cattle grazed even in winter, and below the many- 
sailed, sparkling sea. All this and much more 
was to be seen from the house itself, whilst the 
very sense of altitude gave exhilaration. Were 
only a common prosaic world below, the tenant 
of these breezy heights must all the same have 
felt a strange charm in being thus lifted above it, 
and enabled to contemplate his fellow-creatures, 
mere pigmies, as they hurried about the day’s 
business. But the scene was very gracious. The 
happy configuration of the soil, dimpled hills of 
tenderest green, joining hands with stern sweeps 
of gorse-clad moor, is heightened by contrast with 
the sea—perpetual repose wedded to perpetual 
unrest. Yet the sea has ofttimes a southern calm 
‘and suavity, and even on winter days bears on its 
tranquil bosom many a silvery sailed shallop that 
rests at anchor “idly as a painted ship upon a 
painted ocean.” 

Nor is life wholly ordinary and unpicturesque 
in this sweet place. You may still see in its an- 
cient harbor sea-faring men brown as Bedouins, 
and, like them, not translated into vulgarity by 
means of broadcloth and the chimney-pot. Won- 
derful indeed is their gear both on Sundays and 
working-days ; for Sundays, provided the wind is 
not fair, new smocks dyed with the Indian cate- 
chu till they are bright as-virgin copper, for ply- 
ing their-craft “all doth suffer a sea-change.” 
There are to be seen slouched hats, trews, and 
petticoat—I know not by what other name to 
call them—of oil-skin, shiny and green as fishes’ 


-}-seales, with big Roundhead boots well seasoned 
‘by salt-water, the whole making up a formidable 


appearance, as of men bent on dire encounter 
with the elements. When there is no wind at all 


| you may see one metamorphosis more. This time 


the fishermen wear tight-fitting garments of dark 
blue, having, with their fancifully shaped shrimp- 
ing nets, an airy poetic appearance, although full 
of cold reality is the shrimper’s life in winter. 
For these surroundings Miss Hermitage cared 
little, nor did she at all concern herself with Va- 
lerian’s plans. She felt certain of being amused, 
and that sufficed. Just at present, however, she 
was enjoying a temporary lull, a pleasing inter- 
lude, devoid of surprise, but fall of expectation. 
The curtain would soon be drawn. Meantime it 
was agreeable to sit awhile in subdued light, rein- 
ing in one’s powers of enjoyment. Stephana’s 
arrival was the first event, and Miss Hermitage 
welcomed her warmly. “I do not understand 
you any more than if you had dropped from the 
planet Jupiter,” she said, the first time they found 
themselves alone. “ But I confess you divert me 
mightily. You are so unexpected in everything.” 

Stephana smiled one of those reproving little 
smiles of which Miss Hermitage was so far from 
divining the import. “ And now I am going to 
be more unexpected than ever, Cousin Christina. 
I have something to tell you. I am going to mar- 
ry Valerian.” 

“ Valerian !—a man without a penny, without anv 
position in the world, without— You are joking,” 
replied Miss Hermitage. “And I am sure you 
never led any one to suppose that you would ever 
marry again,” she added, in an aggrieved tone. 
“What can have put such a thing into your 
head?” Stephana was silent. Could she ever 
make her cousin understand? The task seemed 
so arduous she knew not how to begin. “ At 
least if you make the mistake of marrying a sec- 
ond time, do it to your own advantage,” Miss Her- 
mitage continued. ‘“‘ You are young, rich, hand- 
some. You might marry any one.”’ 

Still Stephana held her peace, but Miss Her- 
mitage could not misread the look of quiet de- 
cision on her face. 

“‘And Valerian’s marriage would be the great- 
est possible misfortune to me,” she said. ‘“ Have 
you thought of that ?” 

“Yes, I have thought of all these things. But 
I can not do otherwise. I must act up to my 
conscience.”’ . 

“ Really, Stephana, I am driven to think that 
you are going out of your mind.”’ 

“Is conscientious behavior so very rare, then 9” 
laughed Stephana, bitterly. ‘‘ But hear me out, 
Christina. I am bound to explain my motives to 
you. I will first say that two years ago, when we 
were at Naples together, Valerian led me to be- 
lieve that only his deplorable position hindered 
him from coming forward. How could he, in- 
deed? The thing was not possible.” 

“Well, what has happened to make it so? I 
have told you all along that I should never make 
Valerian my heir. A fair provision he will have, 
and the rest goes to charity,” retorted Miss Her- 
mitage. “If you marry Valerian, you will do it 
with your eyes open.” 

“But it ig just because Valerian is so unfor- 
tunate that ¥ have determined to do all that in 
me lies to make reparation,” Stephana went on, 
quietly and resignedly, her mind made up to force 
an explanation upon her cousin, no matter at 
what cost to both. ‘“ Do you not see,” she add- 
ed, with almost painful emphasis, “how we are 
beholden to him by very reason of the wrongs he 
has endured ?” 

“T leave him a thousand a year. A man must 
be an idiot to grumble when thus provided for. 
I do think, my dear Stephana, Valerian’s wrongs, 
as you call them, are for the most part imaginary. 
We have adopted him into the family; the facts 
of his birth concern nobody.” 

“At least they covcern himself,” Stephana 
made reply, again with extreme bitterness under- 
lying her sweet voice; “‘and because they are 
shameful they concern all the world.” She glow- 
ed with passionate indignation as she went on: 
“‘ Has it never occurred to you that it is just the 
sins of which Valerian is the victim that make 
our modern civilization a mockery and society 
hideous? For my part, I never meet a work-house 
child but I blush for the depravity of my fellows. 
And note the law of retribution! We bring these 
unhappy beings without conscience into the world, 
and without conscience they turn upon us, vindi- 
cating themselves by violence and crime. What 


but chance hindered Valerian from being one of 
these abandoned ones ?” 

Miss Hermitage looked annoyed, even disturb- 
ed, yet unconvinced. “Al! this may be true,” she 
said, evidently wishing to narrow the discussion 
to a point; “but I fail to see what they have to 
do with your proposal to marry him.” 

“Everything,” answered Stephana, quietly. 
Then with a fine blush of enthusiasm she said : 
“T am rich, and he has nothing. In making over 
to him my wealth I give him the means of com- 
bating these social evils. He, the victim of shame 
and sin, shall stand up to plead the cause of oth- 
ers similarly ill-used, the apostle of a higher code 
of morality.” 

Miss Hermitage made sarcastic retort, though 
she had seemed to wince whilst listening. 

“Throw your money into the sea if you like, 
my dear Stephana. It is your own, and none can 
say you nay. But, depend on it, as long as the 
world stands there will be vice and virtue. It is 
a law of nature.” 

The glow faded from Stephana’s face, and the 
tremor of fine feeling no longer thrilled her voice, 
as she replied, in her turn biting and-sarcastic: 
“‘So I dare say the Pacific islanders thought when 
they made nieals of their captives. And we are 
not so far ahead of them as we think.” 

“Well, we are not cannibals, thank Heaven! 
But reflect fora moment. You would be very un- 
happy with Valerian ; you two are not in the least 
suited to each other. Let him be. Let every- 
thing be. It would be so much better both for 
your health and spirits.” 

Stephana sat still, silent yet remonstrant. Miss 
Hermitage continued, with positively a caressing- 
ness in her hard voice: “I should be really gorry 
to see you make another mistake—I should in- 
deed. These handsome notions of doing good 
never come to anything, my dear. We must just 
eat our bread and butter from day to day, and 
leave the world as we find it.”’ 

“ Has Valerian’s fate never troubled you, then, 
Christina ?” asked Stephana, looking with inde- 
scribable pathos into her cousin’s eyes. 

“* You see that I have provided for him ; I could 
not do less,” was the quick, irritated answer. 
“But now do let me hear what you have been 
doing in London all this time, and the place 
reeking with fever. I trust you have made your 
will. The life of a rash, impulsive person like 
yourself is not worth an hour’s purchase.” 

Thus the conversation ended. Had Stephana 
succeeded in making her motives plain? Was 
Christina any nearer her inmost thoughts and 
most painful convictions? She could not tell. 
She only knew that her cousin could never be 
brought to return to the topic, and almost seemed, 
by such avoidance, to shun her company. 


— 


CHAPTER XX. — 

Vaerian needed all his much praised tact, 
collectedness, and discrimination to extricate him- 
self from his strange position. Arthura, his be- 
trothed, his only love, in the house ; Stephana, his 
would-be benefactress, close by, and alike the 
love of the one and the magnanimity of the’ oth- 
er to be held a dead secret, locked up in hig own 
breast as if indeed they were not. For if Arthu- 


ra must not know of Stephana’s benign inten- 


tions, still less must Stephana suspect Arthura’s 
girlish passion. He had kept silence. The time 
was gone by for any gentle unravelment of the 
threads. Come what would, they must now be 
rudely cut asunder; perhaps to-morrow, perhaps 
next year; no matter when, so long as it was not 
too late. | 

Thus he reasoned, and certainly such a decision 
was convenient, if hardly high-minded or wise. 
Nothing could have been more uncomfortable to 
all three than an explanation just then. Arthu- 
ra must straightway forfeit her really handsome 
position. Stephana’s generous schemes would 
be nipped in the bud, and his own worldly pros- 
pects suffer shipwreck. Miss Hermitage would 
never forgive the deception, never, never, nev- 
er, repeated Valerian to himself, condoning one 
crooked line of conduct by another. And having 
once persuaded himself that it was inevitable, 
that he was thus acting because to act other- 
wise was impossible, he finally took refuge, as 
most of us do under similar circumstances, in a 
kind of fatality. Unlucky chances were playing 
with him. He was the sport of misadventure. 
He must for the time being just let the Fates do 
with him as they would. For the time being, 
reasoned Valerian. He had not the remotest 
idea of playing traitor to his better nature. He 
loved Arthura more dearly than ever, and would 
not suffer himself to drift into infidelity to her. 
When the crisis came he should give up every- 
thing for her sake; but meantime there was no 
crisis. He could enjoy the suavity of Stephana’s 
friendship in the sweet consciousness of Arthu- 
ra’s love. And last but not least he was not 
breaking with his best friend, his cousin Christi- 
na. To give her up, indeed, just now when she 
so urgently needed his services, would be the 
acme of human ingratitude. To have deceived 
her in the first instance and to go on deceiving 
her now was not only a duty, but a piece of down- 
right kindness, Valerian finally said to himself, 
one sophistry, like one tortuous act, being impli- 
citly bound up with another. 

And indeed all went very smoothly, Arthura 
helping him with her proud reserve, Stephana no 
less so with her quiet, almost sisterly kindness. 
Kinder no woman could be to any man, but it 
was the kindness that has no sentiment in it—the 
kindness a lover would have resented. Those 
steady sympathetic glances, those affectionate 
signs of interest, that friendly serviceableness, 
might mean anything but love. No wonder that 
Arthura was disarmed. It needed no woman’s 
insight, nor man’s either, to see that as far as 
Valerian was concerned Stephana was absolutely 
insensible to deeper feeling. She might like him, 
and that cordially. But she saw him come and 


go with perfect composure. She was the same 
whether he was absent or sitting by her side. 
Flattering, however, as might be this outward 
calm and fancied security to Valerian, Stephana 
wanted to touch firmer ground. Life to her meant 
no mere living from hand to mouth, no patch- 
work of good intentions and vague purposes, still 
less a raree-show got up for pastime and clapping 
of the hands. She must live consistently, having 
definite objects before her ever, and forcing all 
minor circumstance and endeavor to one central 
thought. So having come to the conclusion that 
Valerian’s future was matter of first concern- 
ment, she could not let day after day slip idly 
by. Nor was opportunity wanting. They were 
often thrown together; it with herself 
whether or no they should be alone. She had 
only to command an interview. She preferred to 
seize upon chance, and one day when Valerian 
called, little prepared for such an invitation, she 
bade him stay. 

“Take a chair,” she said, quite collectedly, al- 
most coldly; “I have something to say to you.” 

Now Valerian had been quite thrown off his 
guard by Stephana’s cousinly, nay, sisterly behav- 
ior for weeks past, and almost driven to believe 
that such blissful uncertainty might last forever. 
There was no reason why Stephana should speak 
out to-day any more than yesterday, and that day 
twelvemonth any more than to-morrow. When, 
therefore, quite suddenly and unlooked-for came 
such a behest, he felt too much taken by surprise 
to frame any resolution at all. And again the 
beguiling sophism came to his aid. He was the 
sport of circumstance. Chance must do with 
him as it would. At first Stephana’s confi- 
dences were very re-assuring. Valerian listened, 
growing easier in mind and more courageous ev- — 
ery moment. 

“Valerian,” she began, “I wish you would tell 
me in all frankness whether you have any sym- 
pathy with those causes for which our cousin 
Constantine has battled so stoutly? Do they as 
much as interest you ?”’ 

“To be. perfectly sincere,” he said, speaking 
readily, and without any more secret misgiving, 
“T have always regarded myself as a nobody, to 
whom nothing was of any concern, except, in- 
deed, the matter of meat, drink, and the where- 
withal to be clothed.” 

They both smiled after friendliest fashion. 
Such straightforwardness pleased Stephana, and 
seemed a guarantee of higher qualities. 

“Have you never wished to use such’ powers 
as you possess on a wider, more ambitious scale ? 
You are variously gifted. You should make a . 


‘figure in the world.” 


Valerian laughed sarcastically. “Some men 
might do so certainly, and under the same condi- 
tions. I am afraid that I lack magnanimity. 
What right has society to expect anything of me? 
I say to myself, and go my ways unconcerned.” — 

“But hardly content, I am sure,” Stephana 
said, the underlying bitterness of Valerian’s 
speech interesting, touching her. It was the first 
ope that they had ever verged upon a confidence. 

e wanted to probe this nature hitherto deemed © 
by her—who could say how unjustly ?—unimpres- | 
sionable even to shallowness. 

“Content is not perhaps the word, but another 
that may shock you more—indifferent. Had I 
not long ago schooled myself into indifference, 
life must have been intolerable to me. Most men | 
similarly placed would have recourse to the same — 
philosophy.” | 

Stephana glanced at her cousin’s agreeable 
physiognomy, no traces of silent anguish on the 
smooth brow, no signs of inner conflict in the 
steadily beaming eye. All was careless, sunny, 
youthful, yet how often may outward aspect be- 
tray rather than reveal the hidden soul? None | 
could tell what Valerian might have suffered in 


secret. Very kindly and insinuatingly she took 


up the thread. 

“T should have felt much for you, but I mis- 
took your light-heartedness for insensibility. If, — 
as you say, then, your present life were intolerable — 
but for such indifference, why not change it? I 
own I have blamed your passiveness.”’ | 

“ Ambitiousness ‘may be acquired,” Valerian — 
said, determined not to pose—at any rate and at 
all hazards to appear no other than he was in © 
Stephana’s eyes. “It would be hard indeed if I 
could not do better than I am doing now.” 

“Perhaps better for yourself and your worldly 
prospects,” Stephana made answer, with appre- 
ciable disapproval in her voice. “I was hardly 
thinking of personal objects.” 

“Hear me,” cried Valerian, giving way to a sud- 
den burst of genuine feeling. “I have never for 
a moment dreamed of being satisfied with my- 
self. But there was gratitude binding me to 
Christina, and she will have this kind of service, 
and no other. It is hardly my fault if I am a 

tual master of drawing-room ceremonies.” 

“Poor Valerian !” said Stephana, smiling, once 
more all sympathetic concern and benevolence. 
The herculean tasks that fell to his hands daily 
struck her as new facts of good augury. “The 
skill and energy you put into your present Ca- 
reer might really accomplish great things,” she 
went on, thoughtfully, “if you would only be 

” 


Then turning round and looking him straight 
in the face, without a faltering of the sweet voice, 
a tinge of carnation in the pale cheek, she said, 
quite naturally and calmly : 

“Will you give me a conscience in exchange 
for my wealth? Long ago, when we were in 
Rome, you hinted of your wishes to me, and spoke 
of the differences in our position as a barrier be- 
tween us. I see the matter in another light. 


‘The sacrifice is to be all on your side. I have 


nothing but unearned worldly fortune to bestow, — 
but you—” 

_ She gazed at him steadfastly, and added, with 
a more subtle insinuation in her voice: ““ What 
are you not bidden to give up? Ease, acquired 


habits of life, and perhaps romance? You must 
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have dreamed, like other men, of winning some 
woman’s love, if not mine, for I can only give you 
friendship. No deeper feeling: I have said it. 
If, then, a‘single conviction causes you to hesi- 
tate, be true to it. Be what you will, only true 


to yourself.” 
rilled by this noble appeal, Valerian yet 


listened, unable to open his lips, and such out- 


ward impassibility might. well deceive a less un- 
suspecting looker-on than Stephana. For she 


was far as could be from imputing crookedness 


or cowardice to this matter - of - fact, common- 
place, yet well-meaning and much-suffering Vale- 
rian. It seemed to her only natural that having 
at one time, hopelessly as he thought, aspired to 
her hand, he should be somewhat overcome by 
the sudden realization of his wishes. Silence on 
his part could mean no more nor less than ex- 
cessive surprise, not without a touch of grati- 
tude. And nothing he could say was so becom- 
ing and convenient as silence. His thanks she 
did not want, his love-making she could not have. 
They could, must be, only the best possible friends. 
And Valerian seemed but to put her thoughts 
into words when at last he got out, hesitatingiy 
paonen “You are my best friend in the wide 
world!” He paused, glanced round him nervous- 
ly, as if he feared that even in Stephana’s boudoir 
might lurk eavesdroppers, then added, “ How can 
I ever thank you ?” 
_ Was he on the verge of a confidence? Had 
Stephana’s singleness of purpose infected him? 


_ He hardly knew; he only felt conscious of a 


vague feeling akin to remorse, and of a fluttering 
impulse to tell her all. Had she been a common 
woman he would have done so. Stephana’s very 
noble-mindedness awed while it disturbed him. 
He felt that already he was deserving of her 
scorn, and her generosity he was unable to 
measure. 

“Tt will be my turn to thank if you do all, nay, 


the half of what I would fain impose on you,”? - 


she replied, smiling graciously. ‘“ Think well be- 
fore you accept me as your task-mistress.” 

_. Then she held out her beautiful hand with 
such an air of queenly condescension and yet 
womanly affectionateness that he could not choose 
but raise it to his lips. 

So their interview ended. __ 
[TO BE OCONTINUED.] 


MEMORIAL HALL IN RUTLAND. 


Few towns have had a more satisfactory ex- 
perience of the truth of the proverb that “in pa- 
tient waiting there is no loss” than Rutland, the 
picturesque and prosperous “ Marble City” of the 
Green Mountain State. Excelled by no town in 
Vermont in the number and quality of the men 
she gave to the war, outnumbered by no other 
town in the graves of her honored dead, which 


are strewn with flowers on Decoration-day, she 


has until now taken no practical step to erect 
anything to their memory. Several years after 
the close of the war a mixed civil and military 
committee was named to prepare plans for a 
suitable soldiers’ monument, a handsome prize 
was widely advertised for the best design, and 
from over a hundred offered the committee 
adopted one possessing great merit, estimated to 
cost, in Vermont marble, ten thousand dollars. 
They were never quite satisfied that a mere mon- 
umental form was the best one for the memorial 
to take, and pending the discussion the panic oc- 
curred, the hard times followed, and it was thought 
more prudent to defer the report of the committee 
till more favorable times. In the ten years that 
have passed the subject has never ceased to oc- 
cupy the minds of some members of the commnit- 
tée, who have worked out a plan for a more use- 
ful as well-as a more beautiful form for the me- 
morial to take than the ordinary soldiers’ monu- 


ment—a form in which it should. tell its story 


more eloquently and have a greater daily living 
use and influence in the community than any 
monument simply. 

From this,study the beautiful building which 
we illustrate on page 340 has: taken form, coin- 
bining at once a temple to patriotic self-sacrifice, 
a stately and beautiful home for a public library, 
and an art gallery. The five marble companies 
of Vermont comprising the Producers’ Marble 


Company generously offered to. contribute the {| 


entire: amount of marble required, and to extend 
the facilities of their works for the carving and 
eutting-of the same. With an enthusiasm and 
fervor recalling the impassioned meetings of the 
war: times, the town, rich and poor competing, 
with hardly a dissenting voice, adopted the de- 
igns, and voted the appropriation of $25,000 
sked for. The material to be used is the choicest 
dark blue marble, with sawed surface above thie 
basement, finished with a deep red slate roof. 
The total cost will be about fifty thousand dollars. 
Having a twofold character and purpose, the 


building fronts both ways. One front, the mili- 


tary, is wholly given up to telling the story in 
marble. of the heroism of the dead, and the 
achievements of their arms in the war of the 
rebellion. The other, the literary, intending to 
teach to every passer-by the importance of good 
books in the diffusion of knowledge, and that the 
great. advantages we enjoy impose upon us grave 
responsibilities as citizens of a republic whose 
permanency depends upon civic virtue and popu- 
lar intelligence. On either side of the vestibule 
on each front are arched panels fourteen feet 
high, divided horizontally ‘by a heavy moulded 
course through the centre. In the apper halves 
are to be placed bass-reliefs—those of the mil- 
itary front of battle scenes—one introducing 
the artillery and infantry arms:in action, and the 

er the cavalry ; underneath these in the lower 
halves will be carved inscriptions, tributes to the 
memory of the dead, as well as expressing the 
popular impulse which has given birth to the 
building. 

In the pediment above the vestibule will be 


placed a bass-relief representing Columbia sitting 


-& sorrowing mourner beside the bier of her dead 


sons. Across the frieze at a height of thirty feet 
from the ground will run this inscription ;: “ Brave 
= : true patriots—loved of God and honored of 
a 

The scholastic front will have the same archi- 
tectural character, but its ornamentation will be 
purely literary. The panel on the right will con- 
tain a bass-relief representing the re-awakening 
of the intellectual life after the Dark Ages, the 
beginning of our era, the subject chosen being 
an adaptation of the familiar picture of Friar Ba- 
CON, in cord and gown, in his grated cell, sur- 
rounded with the rude appliances of scientific 
research—retorts and crucibles, vellum manu- 
scripts and parchment scrolis—half scientist, 
half magician. The subject of the other bass- 
relief will be wholly scientific. As the building 
will be as absolutely indestructible as marble and 
iron and the absence of wood can make it, a 
century hence it may prove a curious and in- 
structive milestone down the pathway of the ages 
since Friar Bacon’s day, and throw us back into 
the middle distance, should the twentieth century 
equal in fertility our own. Across the frieze, 
balancing the other, runs this inscription : “ From 
good Books cometh Education, from popular Ed- 
ucation true and abiding Liberty.” In the inte- 
rior a basement story, twelve feet high, well light- 
ed and ventilated, affords room for twenty thou- 
sand volumes of the circulating library, together 
with working and waiting rooms. 

The Memorial Hall will occupy the centre of* 


the building, flanked by two wings, the one con- | 


taining a thoroughly equipped study, the other a 
military museum or war-relic room. Around its 
walls to the height of six feet will run cases for 
the more valuable books of a reference library, to 
be used exclusively within the building. Above 
these cases the wall spaces will be prepared for 
the reception of military portraits, battle scenes, 
or other works of. art which may be presented to 
it. The floor will be laid in a rich design of mar- 
ble tile converging to the centre, to the distin- 
guishing feature of this building, which makes it 
more complete as a memorial or monument than 
anything hitherto erected. This will be a pile of 
a military character, part altar, part trophy, upon 
which to place a record-book, which takes the 
place of the usual lettered tablet, only giving the 
name, company, regiment, date of death, and ac- 
tion in. which each soldier fell. This book will 
be as imperishable as the stoutest vellum with 
metal binding can make it, and in it in indelible 
ink, giving to each dead soldier a full page, will 
be engrossed a short but full record of his 
service. 

The last half of the book will contain a com- 
plete roster of all the men Rutland gave to the 
war, giving a third or a fourth of a page to each, 
with less of detail than to those killed in action. 


THE OPENING OF THE BRIDGE. 


Since the completion of the Croton Aqueduct, 
now forty years ago, there has been no dedication 
of a public work to the public uses so impressive 
and so important as the opening of the Brooklyn 
Bridge. To find another parallel we must go 
back twenty years further, to the opening of the 
Erie Canal. This was perhaps the most impor- 
tant event of the three, since the opening of the 
canal undoubtedly determined the metropolitan 
rank of the city which is now connected by the 
bridge with the greatest suburb of ‘any city in 


the world, itself the third in rank among the ” 


cities of the United States. | 

The canal has been all but superseded as a 
channel of commerce, and desperate remedies 
have been invoked to prevent it from lapsing 
into the obsvuleteness and oblivion of a dry and 
useless moat. The aqueduct, which its builders 
confidently expected to supply the needs of the 
city for many generations, has become inade- 
quate during the lifetime of its engineer, and 
needs to be supplemented by another and ampler 
conduit. How long will it be before the great 
bridge that has just been dedicated is surpassed 
by another and another yet more capacious and 
more daring? 

We can hardly avoid asking ourselves this 
question, so rapid and impetuous has been the 
progress of New York during the sixty years that 
have elapsed since the opening of the Erie Canal, 
even while we are congratulating each other upon 
the monumental achievement which seems ‘so 
much like a triumphant finality. 
as a work of engineering, is so-distinct an ad- | 
vance upon anything that has been done before 
in the same direction, and its influence will be so 
important upon the relations of the communities 
which it unites, that it is worthy of the great pa- 
geant with which it was opened to the public, and 
of the exultant oratory in which its completion 
was celebrated by Mr. Hewitr and Dr. Storrs. 
The completion of such a work justifies the most 
gorgeous rites which the simplicity of our civic 
organization cancommand. The official presence 
of the President, of the Governor of the State, of 
the dignitaries of the army and navy, and of a 
squadron of saluting men-of-war, in addition to 
whatever of pomp and circumstance could be 
given to the occasion by the militia, were all re- 
quired by the intrinsic importance of the event 
they were to celebrate. The design of the bridge 
itself shows that as communities we have lost the 
power of conceiving poetically works and events 
of practical utility. If we had not, the visible 
union of New York and Brooklyn with: links of 


steel would bave demanded the most splendid 


veremonial we could have devised. It is not 
likely that the “inauguration” of the bridge will 
ever attract a historical painter as a subject. 
And yet the union by a visible tie of the first and 
the third of American cities is intrinsically as no- 


ble a theme for art as the maritime power of 


Venice, the fantastic symbol of which, in the 


But the bridge, | 


procession of the Bucentaur, generations of paint- 
ers have delighted to celebrate. 

There is always some mixture of tragedy in the 
memories of a great work that has been continued 
for many years. The bridge is not, like the Pyra- 
mids, a monument of the hopeless toil of thou- 
sands of men under the scourge of a sordid tyran- 
ny. The humblest laborer who helped to lay its 
foundations under the tide can walk its roadway 
as much its owner as any other. But the ancient 
superstition, which Professor TyLxr has traced to 
its source, that a man must be buried under the 
pier of a bridge that the bridge may stand, has 
been illustrated more than once. The victims of 
the “ caisson disease” have left their lives under 
these massive towers. The most illustrious ‘of 
the sacrifices is that of the great engipeer who 
designed the work, the crowning achievement of 
his laborious life. But searcely less pathetic is 
the fortune of his son and successor, who was 
only permitted to participate in the ceremonies 
which celebrated the completion of the bridge as 
a distant spectator, instead of being the hero of 
the hour, and receiving in person the honors and 
gratulations he had earned. He has had only the 
view from Pisgah of the goal that has been_reach- 
ed after twelve weary years. The bridge is like- 
ly to outlast all traditions of the men who built 
it. But one of the most enduring of these tradi- 
tions is likely to be the touching story of the suc- 
cessive masters of the work, the RoresinGs, father 
and son. 


“DAD'S GIRL.” 


On, the world is full o’ fathers, an’ full 0’ babies too; 

An’ there’s mothers, dear, a plenty, though ne’er a one 
for you; 

An’ there’s homes whar lots 0’ money makes livin’ 
fine an’ grand, 

An’ there’s folks, too, as can choose from the best on 
sea or land. 

It ain’t mach money, darlin’, as stuffs my pockets 


out, 5 
An’ all the land I own you could roll a stone abont. 
But this little cot holds somethin’ not every home 


May see: 
It’s holdin’ daddy’s girl, dear, an’ that’s enough for me. 


Oh, my girl she is so bonny, so winsome, an’ so fair, 

With the sun forever dancin’ an’ glintin’ through ber 
hair; 

An’ her lips like two red cherries, an’ the mother’s 

_ eyes so blue, 

With the look that was her mother’s forever shinin’ 
through ; 

Sure I’m thinkin’, baby darlin’, all the babies ever 
known 

Can’t beat her the mother left me to love and tend 
alone ; 

An’ ef only she war in it—the wife who loved me so— 

I wouldn’t swap my home for the grandest one I know. 


‘Ay! you're daddy's girl, my baby! he wants no other 
love 

Till the good God bids him leave ye an’ meet the 
wife above: 

So we'll jest pull on together, my little ’un, an’ see 

How glad with love and sunshine our humble home 


may be. 

True, from early dawn till evenin’ there’s work enough 
tu do; 

Buta light heart makes light labor—that’s easy puttin’ 
through. 

An’ dad’s dear girl is waitin’ with her kisses soft an’ 
sweet, 

When the long day’s work is over, an’ she an’ dad 
may meet. 


THE COACHING CLUB. 

“T can’t for the life of me see what sport 
there is in driving a coach.” 

The speaker was an elderly man who stood at 
the edge of the throng in front of the Hotel 
Brunswick, when the New York Coaching Club 
started on its annual parade. 

“When I was a boy—and a young one at that,” 
he continued—*“ I lived up in Connecticut. That 
was before the days of railroads. I well remem- 
ber the line of mail-coaches that then ran be- 
tween New York and Boston. They used to pass 
through our village, and were like those coaches 
for all the world. Not quite so smart, perhaps, 
but very like ’em. Their arrival at the old tavern 
was a great event. More like work than play 
coaching is, though. It’s time wasted. There 
can’t be any sport in coaching.” The old philos- 
opher wagged his head wisely, and wandered on 
down Fifth Avenue to the Square. fast 

No sport in coaching? Don’t tell a coachman 
or one who has driven a coach that. He won’t 
believe you, and may think you’re crazy. Let the 
old gentleman quoted, or any who believes with 
him, mount the box of a handsome and heavy 
coach to which four spirited horses are attached. 
Let him crack his long whip over the heads of 
the leaders, if he can, to the music of the post- 
horn, as evoked by Fownes or some other “ crack” 
guard. With the first plunge of the horses he 
will find that he has something besides boy’s play 
on hand. He will find too, that, expert driver as 
he may have been, smart horses as he may have 
driven, he has in: the finely bred horses in front 
of him something besides the hack team of a lum- 
bering mail-coach to handle. Give the horses 
their heads, and there comes at once a rush of 
young blood that astonishes the sluggish fluid in 
his veins, and sets it coursing at unwonted speed. 
He braces himself more sturdily against the 
stanch foot-rest ; he settles more squarely on his 
seat. As the leaders plunge forward, and the 
pole horses settle down to their work, and all 
seem to take a firmer hold on the bits, there 
comes along the lines a sort of electric thrill, 
and unconsciously he takes a firmer hold. Fin- 
gers tingle, museles harden, respirations are deep- 
er and fuller. Age says good-by for thé nonce, 


-and youth resumes once more its sway. The eye 


watches critically to detect every caprice of the 
blooded animals, restless in harness, and every 
nerve is at a high tension. A bit of paper blows 
across the road, and near the leaders. They 


swerve from their course, and as steady a hand. 
is needed as is necessary at the helm when a 
sudden gust strikes the sails of the trim yacht, 
and makes every plank and every yard of rig- 
ging groan and almost beg to snap asunder. No 
sport? Let him try and crack the whip as ac- 
curately as does that pet of society, that favorite | 
of the clubs, driving the coach ahead of him, so 
that the silken lash just touches the netted cov- 
ering over the ear of a leader—touches it as 
lightly as does the fly cast by the expert fisher. 
man just touch the water in the centre of that 
pool where the king of the trout stream lies wa- 
rily. He'll find as much genuine pleasure in 
holding the ribbons then as does the fisherman 
in holding the line when the trout makes his 
lightning-like snap at the tempting fly. And the 
former must be as expert in a way as the latter 
to keep the respective game—may both be called 
—in hand. A ten-mile drive over Westchester 
County or Long Island roads will find the old 
man or the amateur coachman possessor of a 
healthfully tired body, a gourmand’s appetite, 
and, if it be evening when the drive is concluded, 
a disposition for a fragrant after-dinner cigar 
and a sound night’s rest. He wili no more say 
there’s no sport in coaching. 

Coaching has come to be one of the most pop- 
ular of sports among those who can afford it. 
It is not only healthful and invigorating, but a 
means of sociability beside which many of its ri- 
vals among sports—ever yachting, with its (to la- 
dies) ever possible dangers—can not be compared. 
There is a sense of safety while rolling over mo- 
ther earth—no treachery there from winds or 
tides. That sense of security gives zest to the 
social spirit. The invigorating air, the beauties 
of the landscape, the countless W asHINGTon's 
head-quarters” on every side, and the pictures-of 
country life and country grotesque, are never-fail- 
ing themes for wit or sentiment, suggestions for 
poetry or story. To be sure, the coaching enthu- 
siast can not control the weather. Showers will 
come. But there.are seats inside for the ladies. 
Your true coachman rather enjoys than regrets 
such an interruption. His great-coat, with pro- 
digious buttons, always provided for such an 
emergency, is sufficient protection for him, and a 
race for a place of shelter, when thunder and 
lightning accompanies the storm and frightens 
the horses a bit, is a source of additional ex- 
hilaration to him; and a successful race under 
such circumstances forms a fruitful topic of con- 
versation for many days to come. 

To the average man or woman the annual 
Coaching Club parade is an event of the season. 
And well it may be. Sleek, high-spirited horses, 
mated or cross-mated, carefully groomed, hand- 
somely harnessed; clean bulky-bodied coaches 
in white, cream, yellow, claret, or red, with run-. 
ning gear usually of some strongly contrasting 
color; guards well dressed, conscious of their 
importance, lusty of lung, and more or less noisy 
as to post-horn ; gallants, each with boufonneére in 
his coat lapel, dressed and kidded in accord with | 
fashion’s latest dictates; ladies resplendent 
in costumes of the gayest and umbrellas of the 
brightest colors, vying with those of the flowers. 
in their corsage bouquets, yet always in harmony— 
that is the picture, and some of its characteristics 
our artist has reproduced elsewhere. Who will 
say it is not a bright one, especially when color 
brings out the effects that can but illy be told in 
black and white as Harper’s WEEKLY must tell 
it? A dozen coaches—a dozen pictures of life 
and beauty—whirling threugh the Park when - 
spring has given life to the brown and barren 
lawn and trees of winter. Rushing horses, merry 
laughter, smiling faces, happy hearts. Such was 
the parade of the Coaching Club, and each parti- 
cipant in the day’s sport felt under personal obli- 
gation to Colonel DeLtancey Kane for intro- 
ducing the sport to Manhattan - Islanders. Col- 
onel Jay, Colonel Kip, Freperic Bronson, Consul- 
General T. A. Havemeyrer, and Consul 
Fritscu, of the Austrian government, G. R. Fear- 
1nG, J. V. Parker, J. R. Roosevett, F. A. Scner- 
MERHORN, F. K. Stureis, Avcust Betmonrt, Colonel 
Isaac H. Reep, Farrman Rocers, and others well- 
known in social and business circles, own and 
drive their coaches, and find health and pleasure 
in the recreation. Nosportin coaching? Why, 
then, its devotees among those whose means 


| enable them to gratify every “ts for pleasure ? 


. T. Bronson. 


AN INDIAN DANCE, 


On page 340 we give an illustration of the war- 
dance celebrated by General Croox’s Apache 
scouts at Willcox, Arizona Territory, the night 
before starting on the present expedition against | 


the hostiles. The sketch was made on the spot 


by Mr. Harmer, an artist who is devoting him- 
self assiduously to the delineation of Indian life 


THE WHEELMEN’S MEET. 


On page 348 we present an illustration of the 
third annual meet ‘of the League of American 
Wheelmen, one of the largest and most enthusi- 
astic gatherings of the kind that has ever taken 
place in this country. Our picture shows a:col- 
umn of wheelmen on the Riverside Drive. The 
procession, led by the “ pace-makers,” followed 
by Commander Becxwirn and his escort, con- 
sisted of four divisions, as follows: The first, un- 
der command of Mr. Frep. G. Bournr, was com- 
posed of clubs whose entire membership are 
League men ; the second, under command of Cap- 
tain Witt. R. Prrmay, contained several clubs 
only a part of whose members belong to the 
League ; the third, under command of Mr. Grorcr 
R. BipwE LL, consisted of non-League clubs; and 
the fourth, under command of Mr. S. T. Ciarx, 
of unattached riders. The meet was in every 
way a success, 
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A RECOGNITION. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Author of “‘ Mz. Isaacs.” 


Joun CcrweEn was never seasick. He had per- 
haps outgrown such weakness, for he was forty 
years old at the very least, and his gray hair made 
him look older. At M&events, he had not missed 
a meal-during the four or five days since the 
steamer had left New York. He did not look 
very healthy, like an Englishman, nor very dys- 
peptic, like some Americans. His hair was gray, 
his face rather. pale, and his manner quiet. He 
was of middle height, neither stout nor thin, nei- 
ther very broad nor very narrow. He dressed 
very quietly, read a great deal, and said he be- 
longed to the legal profession. Altogether he 
was an unobtrusive and business-like passenger, 
who gave no trouble, and took none. 

For four or five days he rose regularly, answer- 
ed the regular summons to table, walked a mile 
or two on deck, read for several hours, smoked 
an evening cigar, and went to bed between nine 
and ten, apparently perfectly contented, or per- 
fectly indifferent. 

One morning he paused -in his walk and leaned 
back against the bulwarks facing the deck, just 
as a steward was helping a lady, who seemed very 
weak, to reach her deck chair near the door of 
the companion. The weather was warm, but the 
lady was thickly veiled and wrapped in some soft 
voluminous garments that hid her figure com- 
pletely; but her hands were ungloved as they 
gripped the arms of the chair in the act of seat- 


ing herself. They were hands that had been 


beautiful once, and were still remarkable—long, 
slender hands, with delicate fingers turning back 
at the last joint, like those of some pianists; as 
the lady sank back wearily into the chair they 
folded themselves loosely on her lap. The stew- 
ard arranged her pillows and her shawls not un- 
skillfully. She motioned her thanks, and he with- 
drew. John Curwen stood looking at her, still 
leaning against the bulwark. In a few minutes 
he resumed his walk on the deck, passing and re- 
passing the sick lady, and each time he came near 
to her he slackened his pace and looked intently 
at those hands of hers, that were unlike those of 
other women; and seemed totellatale. He tried 
to stifle what must have been his curiosity, and he 
sat for some time reading far away from her, but 
it was no use. The leaves of his book stuck to- 
gether in the breeze, and the letters danced before 
his eyes, till he discovered that after half an 
hour's effort he had not read a word. The pas- 
sengers came and went, and settled themselves to 
enjoy the balmy June day, each one in his or her 
own fashion; and John Curwen watched them 
idly, as though they were so many lay figures. 
At last a band of children, making merry over 
their recovery from seasickness, ran against him 


in their play, and roused him from his reverie. 


He rose and walked leisurely forward toward the 
companion. 

The lady was still sitting there, her face still 
veiled, and her hands still bare. He stopped by 
her side and looked once more at the white fin- 
gers. Then he took off his hat, and stood hold- 
ing it while he spoke. 

‘“‘ Madam,” he said, “ I must beg to be forgiven 
for my indiseretion. Are you or were you Miss 
Amy Anston, of New York, or am I mistaken ? 
Pray forgive me—I will explain.” 

“That was my maiden name, sir,”’ she answer- 
ed, quietly. ‘“ May I ask how or when you have 
known me ®” 

“T am Curwen.” 

“ John—Curwen,” she repeated, slowly, but 
rather as though she was completely surprised 
than as needing any effort of memory to recall 
the man tothe name. Her hand quickly loosened 
the veil that hid her features, and they were face 
to face, looking earnestly into each other’s eyes. 

She was a woman who had probably been 
pretty in her youth, but who was rather plain in 
middle age. She was thin, and had a refined air: 
but the jaw was too long and the nose too small 
for the face; ber eyes were blue and faded, and 
somewhat insignificant. She might be forty, or 
she might be nwre, scarcely less. At present she 
was very pale from sickness, and the anxious, 
half-fearful look of astonishment that came over 


her features made the nervous lines that time: 


and care had traced painfu!ly distinct. 

“Ts it really you?” she asked at last. 

“ ¥es, it is really I. I am John Curwen.” 
He sat down beside her, still looking into her 
face; and gradually, as he looked, there came 
into her eyes a little burning light, a faint col- 
or rose in her pale cheeks, and she turned away 
from him. 

“ After all these years,” she murmured, and 
sighed. 

“ After all these years,” he repéated, solemnly. 

‘How did you know me, John—Mr. Curwen, I 
mean?” There was something pathetic in the 
blush, as she caught herself pronouncing the 
man’s Christian name. What could it matter, 
at her age? 

“I knew you by your hands, Mrs, Hartley,” he 
replied, smiling rather sadly. 


“ Aud you-know I am married? Of course— 


that is natural.” 

“Natural? Yes, I suppose so,” said John, and 
was silent. For some minutes he watched her, 
as though trying to realize the extent of the 
changes he saw in her face. 

_ “Are you sorry we have met now 2” he asked 
at last, in a subdued voice. — 

“Sorry? Oh no! I am not sorry,” she an- 
swered, and paused as though to choose her 
words, “ Mr. Curwen,” she continued, presently, 
“I have always—that is, 1 have very often wish- 
ed I could ask you a question—” 

* Yes?” he said, interrogatively, as she hesi- 
tated. She turned her face toward him, and 
spoke quickly. 

“ Why did you not come to meet me in Brick 


Lane, as you promised, twenty vears ago? Do 
you look astonished? Do you not remember— 

There was a tinge of irony in her tone. John 
Curwen seemed to have lost the faculty of speech. 
He sat stupidly staring at her, unable to articu- 
late a word. | 

“Do mean to say,” she said, with trem- 
bling voice, “‘that you do not remember ?” 

“Is it possible that you went to the place and 
did not see me, and that I did not see you?” 
John asked, a vague horror beginning to creep 
over him. She looked incredulous. 

“I waited for you so long,” she said. “ You 
might have come, even if you meant to break it 
off.” 
“But I did. I was there. I waited all the 
afternoon.” 

“ Mr. Curwen,” she answered, coldly, “‘it is not 
worth while for you to—to invent anything now. 
It is too late.” 

John’s face became very white, and he trem- 
bled for a moment. 

“ Mrs. Hartley, I solemnly protest to you that I 
kept the engagement, and waited for you many 
hours. You never came, and I was obliged to 
leave New York that evening, as I had told you. 
I wrote to you from the South many times, until 
I saw in the papers the notice of your marriage 
with Mr. Hartley.” 

“But I was there too. How could I have 
missed you? There was not a soul in the road, 
and I was all alone.” Mrs. Hartley was visibly 
in great excitement of mind, and her fingers 
twisted themselves tightly, so that the small blue 
veins stood out. 

“ Alone ®” cried John, in great and genuine 
astonishment. ‘“ Alone, did yousay? Why, Brick 
Lane is always crowded with people—it is quite 
a business thoroughfare! You must have gone 
somewhere else.” 

“ Somewhere else ?” she repeated, blankly. “I 
can not tell. The name was written on a board 
at the corner of a vacant lot. There were only 
one or two houses—”’ 

“Good God! there must have been two Brick 
Lanes!”” John Curwen buried his face in his 


hands, and Mrs. Hartley leaned back, whiter than. 


death, and stared vacantly at the blue sea-line. 
Suddenly John looked up. 

“ And you never got my letters ?” 

“Never,” answered she, in a weary, far-off 
voice. ‘They told me you had gone away, and 
had written to my father saying that in consid- 
eration of his violent opposition you renounced 
all pretensions to the marriage.” 

“What a lie!” said John, fiercely. | 

“Was it really untrue? Did you really write 
tome? Did you really still want to marry me?” 
Her voice was low and almost passionate. 

“Indeed, indeed I did,’ was all he could say. 
There was no mistaking his look and tone: he 
was speaking the truth. 

“Then it was all a dreadful mistake,” she 
sighed, and once more rested her tired head 
among the pillows. She was so weak with sick- 
ness that the terrible shock had a tenfold force. 

John Curwen sat by her side in deepest dis- 
tress. He would have taken her hand in his 
had he dared, and he would have tried to com- 
fort her. But he did not yet know what was in 
her heart, and he feared lest anything he might 
say or do should displease her. 

He had been very much in love with her twen- 
ty years ago, and now he knew that he loved her 
still—this faded pretty woman, with her sweet 
sad face and beautiful hands. She was the same 
still to him; all the cruel years could not make 
her less lovely in his eyes than she had been 
when he had last seen her, not dreaming he 
should not see her again, marry her, and have 
her for his own always. He did not take any 
credit to himself for being faithful to the mem- 
ory of his first love. Of course, as he said to 
himself when he thought of the matter, she had 
treated him very strangely and unkindly; but 
perhaps it was for the best. At all events, he 
was never afterward known to show any inclina- 
tion to marry any one else, and his family and 
acquaintances had grown used to seeing him sin- 
gle. He sometimes wondered whether he would 
have been happier had he married Amy Anston 
all those years ago, and his heart said “ yes,” 
though his colder judgment said “no.”? But it 
never struck him that if he were to meet her 
again he would love her as he used to do, and he 
did not know that it was this love, deep down in 
his rather prosaic existence, that kept him from 
other women. And now, after living a great 
slice of his life without seeing her, and hardly 
hearing of her, he had suddenly met with her, 
and had a chance of testing what he felt. And 
more than this, the veil was dropped, and he saw 
clearly that his life’s happiness had been wreck- 
ed on a vulgar mistake about « place of meeting, 
and the heating of his blood told him all he had 
lost. It is no wonder he was distressed. 

‘Mrs. Hartley,” he said at last, very gently, as 
fearing to disturb her, “are you alone on board ? 
I saw the steward helping you on deck.” 

“Yes; my husband could not leave his busi- 
ness. I have no children.” 


“Then at least I can be of some slight service 


to you,” he said, and perhaps his face betrayed 
his. pleasure. 

“You are so kind. I have been so dreadfully 
seasick. This is the very first time I have been 
on deck. Is it not fortunate that we should have 
met ?” she added, with a pitiful attempt at cheer- 
fulness. But John did not answer immediately: 
He looked away. 

“ What is the use of trying?” be said after a 
while, as though speaking to himself. si 

_ “Trying what?” asked Mrs. Hartley, watching 


him. 

“ Well—I did not mean to say it—but what is 
the use of our trying to be cheerful and to talk 
like other people? Itis verydreadful. But then, 
of course, you do not look at it quiteas Ido. You 
are married.” 


“ Yes,” she answered, still trying hard to speak 
cheerfully, “I am married, and so it is differ- 
ent.” 

“Ah me!” said John, “I wish I were married 
too, and—” 

“Do not say that,” interrupted poor Mrs. Hart- 
ley. “Do not say that—you do not know what 
you say.” 

John looked at her half fiercely, trying to read 
her thoughts. / 

“ Are you happy, Mrs. Hartley ?” he asked. 

“ Are you?” she returned. - . 

“No; I am not a happy man. I am utterly 
miserable now. But tell me about yourself.” 
His voice became gentle, and his face softened 
wonderfully as he moved nearer to her.” «= .-_. 

“What is there to tell ?” said she. ‘Of course 
you want to know why I married? Yes. I am 
sure Ido not know. Why do girls marry when 
they do not love? A great many of them do, 
and it is very wrong—so wrong that I hate to 
think of it. You see, I thought you had given up 
trying for me, and had gone away in disgust ; and 
instead, it was all a cruel mistake.” Her voice fal- 
tered, and they were both silent. 

The stream of life moved by them down the 
deck and back again. All the papas and mam- 
mas, and the sunny daughters and the foolish 
sons, and the tribe of the little ones who wotld 
be pretty and foolish when their grown-up bro- 
thers and sisters were gray and wise—all ‘the 
horde of passengers flitted past, and never even 
glanced at these two rather insignificant people 
seated side by side at the companion. Who 
should guess that the wreck of two lives could 
be so decent a thing ? | aS*, 

But John Curwen was not a weak man, and 
made a great effort to efface the sad impression 
of this meeting. He knew well enough that the 
case was hopeless. He could never marry her 
now. But it was something so unexpectedly 
happy to be with her, and to know that, after all, 
she had not thrown him over, that the pleasure 
got the better of the sorrow before the hour came 
when Mrs. Hartley went back to her state-room. 
She too felt the soothing influence, and recover- 
ing quickly from her: temporary sickness, she 
breathed in the sweet warm sea air, and listened 
peacefully to the voice she had once loved so 
well. Little by little she found in the middle- 
aged man the traits she had delighted to admire 
in the boy who was to have been her husband. 
His quiet face warined after twenty years to its 
old expression, and the tones of his voice melted 
back to youth’s melody of cadence ; colorless 
eyes gathered the light into them, and 4ll his so- 
ber nature was young again. 

Whereunto shall true love be likened? Being 
human and of this world, there is yet nothing in 
the world to which it is germane, and so the scoff- 
ers have scoffed in all ages and times, saying 
there is no true love at all, and if there be any, 
show it to us that we may know it,.and have all 
the good things you say it gives. And how shall 
they be answered? These are they also who say 
there is no soul, neither any life in a man save 
what he takes in the form of food. Man, they 
say, was not only a monkey in the beginning, but 
is also a monkey now of the higher shaved kind ; 
and there is truly nothing in their speech to pre- 
clude a belief in his possible and present return 
to that simpler and more primitive state of monk- 
eydom, which was bounded on the one side by 
instinct, and on the other by violence; on the 
one hand by natural selection, and on the other 
by cocoa-nuts. If they say that an astute dis- 
crimination in choosing the best kind of females 
is scientific true love, how shall they be answered ? 
Verily they need no answer, for they shall perish 
in their own devices, and that will be answer 


enough. 


When John Curwen was alone that evening,- 
smoking his last cigar, and peering over the side 
of the ship at the white foam that broke from 
the wounded bosom of the sea, he found that he 
had a great many things to think of.. It is not a 
light thing to.see a life-long doubt suddenly ex- 
plained away into a clear truth. It is a very 
grievous thing to feel that for twenty years one 
has wronged a woman while loving her; to re- 
trace and live over the hours of sharp agony and 
dulling pain, and to know at the last that she has 
suffered too, and that it has all been a mistake. 
John Curwen found himself seatching for each:- 
bitter thing he had ever said in his‘heart about 
her unkindness, and trying to take it all back. 
and have it unsaid. And ever as he pondered 
her sad face came close to him in the dark, up 
from the deep sea, reproachfully and fondly,as 
he had seen it that day resting on the cushions 
of the deck chair. . And if his thoughts strayed 
for a moment to some other -channel, he came 


back each time with a fresh start of surprise to | . 
deck surveying the weather with an annoyed ex- 


the realization of the new truth he had‘learned. | 
Accustomed as he was by his profession to‘ 
doubt and to question, he asked himself if this 
were only a passing sentiment, resulting from the’ 
sudden revival of old influences, or whether, if 
Amy Hartley were now free again, he would 
really wish to marry her after all those interven- 
ing years. And when he had asked the ‘question 
he was almost ashamed of it, for it seemed so 
absurd and so superfluous. It was perfectly true. 
—he had never once dreamed it possible to marry 
any other woman. If she were really'free— But. 
then his heart sank again like a stone*in_ his. 
breast, and he stared down at the rushing water, 


and wished it would open and. swallow up. his 
grief. And then he laughed:a little bitter } 


at his own folly, and went to bed.’ Ro 
=.Mrs. Hartley was.tired with the effort of her - 
fifet day on deck, but she wae cured of her sea- 


sickness. Shé took-a book, end .made up. her | 


mind to read a little before going to sleep. But 
she thought the author, who was nevertheless a 
very good novelist, the dullest rambler and thread- 
er of phrases that ever spoiled paper. He seem- 
ed to her sharpened comprehension to be in a 
deplorable state of ignorance regarding human 


nature in general and love in particular, aud be- 
fore half an hour had passed she was readino 
life between his lines. | 
at a life! She had been very unha 

without being able exactly to define Wwhebela’ Le 
unhappiness lay. Hartley was a good man 
enough, as men go, and she had not anything to 
complain of in particular. Her friends said she 
was discontented, and that her variable temper 
was the result of ill health; and indeed it had 
diverted her more than once to be something of 
an invalid. It gave her a sort of respite, a kind 
of impression that she might possibly die and be 
free at last. She had no real interest in life to 
rivet her attention or to rouse her energies, and 
the small social duties that her husband required 
of her became wearisome before they were half 
performed. She had aspirations of an undevel- 
oped kind after something she vaguely described 
as “higher,” but they took the form of a little re. 
ligion, a little charity, and a good deal of sensi- 
tiveness to anything she thought at all vulgar. 
She had travelled, and she read a good deal, and 
perhaps she might have talked well if she had 
found the right persons with whom to converse, 
but she never seemed to be fortunate in her 
friends, and she was put down among the vast 
crowd of average women in society, whom intelli- 
gent people call upon once a year because their 
husbands are “ able” men, but who are avoided by 
conversationalists, dandies, and amateur society _ 
geniuses, because they can neither listen, flirt, nor 
flatter as well as the professional woman of the 
world. | 

Her husband treated her well. He was per- 
haps rather fond of bestowing upon her small 
marks of his affection in public, and she thought 
he was coarse-grained, and desired the reputation 
of loving his wife. But he always treated her 
well, gave her money in reasonable abundance, 
indulged her whims when it was convenient, and 
went to his club when it was not. Once or twice 
he had shown a decided tendency to be jealous, 


and she had felt very much injured, as, indeed, 


she might, poor thing! for she was the last per- 
son in the world to bestow a thought on the un- 
interesting men of business whom her husband 
brought to the house. On the whole, she knew 
very well that Hartley was a good husband to 
her, and that most of her friends would have been 
very glad to have him instead of their own. 

But she was unhappy, for all that, and her un- 
happiness was as incurable as the mistake she 
had made was past remedy. She knewthat. But 
‘it had never been so clear as it was to-day; she 
had not been so sure of what she had missed 
until fate had at last brought John Curwen back 
to her, and thus defined the contrast between 
what was and what might have been. 

Of course it was onlya memory. The Mr. Cur- 
wen who had introduced himself was not an in- 
‘dividual so gifted as to rouse a sudden tempest 
of passion in the bosom of the first woman he 
was pleased. to address, however charming he 


- might have been in his early youth. The seed 
thrust into the earth out of the light of the sun 


-in the autumn lies chilled and frozen in the ground, 
cursing the angularities of its subterranean apart- 
ment. Then comes the spring and the sun again 
—a very different looking sun, in all probability, 
in his first dubious shining, and one that the seed 
would not so much regret leaving. But he is the 


sun all the same, and the seed knows him, and 


can not help growing if it would. That is very 
like the human heart. 

Mrs. Hartley said to herself that it was only a 
memory, and must be treated as such, and forth- 
with the memory became a very present reality, 
and she thought of nothing but of her next meet- 
ing with John Curwen. All the gray, nervous, 
tiresome time was suddenly separated from the 
life before them and the life after them; and as 
the devil folded up poor Peter Schlemihl’s shadow 
and packed it in his carpet-bag, so the genius of 
love rolled together those shadowy years of mar- | 
ried solitude and dropped ‘them stealthily over 
the ship’s side into the sea, and the sea swallow- 
ed them up. Not but what conscience came and 
whispered certain exceedingly trite and unplea- 
sant truths, with which we are all very familiar 
—conscience did its duty in that desultory and 
perfunctory manner which characterizes unprofit- 
able servants.. Conscience rarely has enough ex- 
ercise to grow burly and aggressive. Besides, 
thought Mrs. Hartley, arguing backward, it is 
only a memory, and there is no harm in memo- 
ries. Did not somebody write a book called the 
Pleasures 6j Memory? Yes, memory has great 
pleasures, thought she, and she went to sleep. - 
Go you and do likewise, unless you would listen to 
a sad Story, Bie 


Early the next morning John Curwen was on 


pression. on his: face that was new to him. He 

been dreaming all night of a pleasant day 
spent. her in the open air talking over old 
times. It-would be so easy, now that the ice was 
broken. And behold, the weather was insuffer- 
ably foggy and damp, the sun was nowhere visi- 
ble, and the ship seemed to be sliding through 
greased cotton-wool. Still.John hoped that after 
breakfast the fog. would lift, and that it would be 
fine enough to:sit on deck. Poor fellow, he had 
promised himself so much pleasure in taking the 
steward’s place, in arranging Mrs. Hartley’s chair 
and pillows, just where she would get the most 


‘warmth and the least glare of thesun, He was 
.probably doomed disappointment, and though 
. he was.not éasily annoyed by anything, he ground 


his teeth and swore a little. 


There:was little. chance that she would come 


to breakfast, for*she had really been very sea- 


sick, and could hardly be expected to recover at a— 
moment’s notice. Nevertheless John waited till 
every one was seated in the great saloon, and 
then leisurely made a tour of inspection round 
the tables, in the faint hope of finding her. She 
had not come, however, and he reluctantly took — 
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his place, and went through the usual ordeal of a 
ship’s breakfast. 

But Mrs. Hartley woke in the morning with a 
supply of good conscience accumulated during 
‘the night. She had no intention of depriving 
herself of the pleasure of seeing John Curwen. 
Ah, no, how could she? It was so very sweet a 
thing to meet the old love again, and to know 
from his own lips that he had been faithful to 
her. She was sure he was not married, for he 
had said something about it; and if be had not 
married, it had been for her sake. Besides, what 
could it matter? It was only for the few re- 


maining days of the voyage, and then she would | 


never see him again. But she would certainly 
not show any haste to be with him that day. 
He would think she could not exist without him. 
Well, not exactly that, for John was not that 
sort of man. Nevertheless she would take a lit- 
tle longer in dressing than she would have done 
if there had been no John Curwen. 

She looked into the mirror as-she arranged her 
hair, and the half-light of the state-room helped 
her to be happy. Truly she was more able to 
bear the daylight this morning than she had been 
for many a long year. Seasickness is a passing 
ill with most people, and she had been fortunate 
in the manner of her cure. She looked pretty 
enough when she had twined a ribbon in her 
hair and adjusted the lace about her throat. 
But still she lingered awhile, and looked into the 
mirror, and took a book and read a little, and 
then looked again, for there was not light enough 
to read, the day being foggy, but she could see 
herself in the glass. 

How glad she was that she had been seasick 
all the time, and had no acquaintances on board, 
saving the old lady with whom she meant to trav- 
el in meh and who never left her state-room 
during sea-voyages! She was such a tiresome old 
lady too! But her husband did not wish her to 
be altogether alone. They would meet in Liver- 
pool, and meanwhile, now that she was well, she 
could go and inquire how the old lady was doing. 
Of course she would not be admitted, for the old 
lady was very hideous when she was not well, and 
belonged to a very high and glorious tribe of Knick- 
erbockers, so that she had a reputation for state- 
liness to maintain. So the old lady would per- 
haps never know anything about John Curwen’s 
meeting with Mrs. Hartley; not that it ought to 
be concealed, but the old lady had a vilely tena- 
cious memory, and would doubtless remember the 
story of twenty years ago with lamentable accu- 
racy of detail. 

So it came to pass that between her toilet and 
her reflections it was twelve o’clock before Amy 
emerged from the sanctity of her state-room, and 
‘was immediately confronted with John Curwen. 
He had ascertained the position of her, quarters, 
and was doggedly keeping watch. Mrs. Hartley 
blushed with pleasure at seeing him, and looked 
prettier than ever. 

‘How well you look! I am so very glad!” 


were the first words he spoke, and if he had } 


planned the speech for hours it could not bave 
been more wisely framed. 

“ Yes,” said she, “‘I am much better. How do 
you do? Let us go ondeck and breathe.” John 
was in raptures. She looked like her old self 
once more, and he was human enough to attribute 
the change in some measure to her pleasure in his 
company. 

“Tam afraid it will be bad for you,” he said, 
“it is so foggy.” 

“Is it? Well, we can go out for a little, 
just to breathe the air, and then—we can come 
in again,” she added. She was going to say, 
“and then we can talk,” but she thought it would 
be too much encouragement for the first day. 

‘However, she reflected that it was really the sec- 
ond day, after all. ‘The end of it was that after 
half an hour they were comfortably ensconced on 
a transom in a corner of one of the saloons. 


John was talking very earnestly, and Mrs. Hart- 


ley was listening with downcast eyes and height- 
ened color. One or two people them, and 
having noticed John’s solitary habits during the 
‘voyage, looked twice at his companion, and went 
/on. There was nothing about either of them that 
- was in the least striking to the ordinary observer. 
Mrs. Hartley had certainly been pretty, and to- 
* day she looked bright and well preserved: any- 
‘ body would have said that. 
“Do you know,” said John, looking at her as 
» she turned her eyes from him, “that you hurt me 
very much by saying such things ?” 
“I do not know what I can have said to hurt 


you,” said she; and it was clear enough from 


_ the tone that she would not have hurt him for 
worlds. 

“‘No,” said John, thoughtfully, “I do not be- 
“lieve you meant it. You never knew me to tell 
‘a lie in the. old days. Do you think I would tell 

one now? I suppose it is hard to believe that 
any man could lead the life I have led. It has 
been a very sober and quiet life, very professional 


and staid. But I have sometimes noticed in my 


clients how an idea has got hold of them very 
young, and has held them all their lives, and has 
‘brought them to queer results in the end. Ex- 
-cuse me if I am talking about myself, but to talk 


| ‘about myself is to talk about you.” * 


“ What is that you-were saying about an idea 
‘Jasting so long ?” she asked, without noticing the 
latter part of his speech. 

“Only this: I think that when a man suffers 
-what I suffered in his early manhood, he is likely 
>either to be a very oddly quiet person, or to go to 

the dogs al er. Now ever since I got over 
ithe first shock I have always had an idea that 
‘some day we should meet, as we have met, almost 
‘by accident.” 


“ But you might have met me hundreds of times 


if you had wished it,” she-obj 


.“ Yes, but not as we have met how. Just think, 


here we are, quite alone among these hundreds 
and hundreds of And we can say all we 
have to say without the least chance of interrup- 


tion. If 1 had met you in society, we should nev- 
er have had a moment’s peace, and if I had come 
to see you, you would have been pouring tea, or 
ringing the bell for the servant every three min- 
utes. I know just how it is, though I do not go 
out much.” | 

“And now, instead, I have nothing to do but 
to listen to you, Mr, Curwen ?” 

“Exactly. No tea and no servants, I have 
always thought we should meet in some such 
way, and the idea has kept me straight. It made 
me feel that I should some day have to account 
to you for my life. And now after twenty years 
I am able to do it. In twenty years, Mrs. Hart- 
ley, I have never for one moment thought of 
uniting myself with any woman since I lost the 
woman I loved. It is a clean record, though I 
do not want any credit for it. How could a man 
— had loved you ever think of loving any one 

se 

‘Mr. Curwen, you really ought not to talk like 
that,” said Mrs. Hartley. 

“Why not? It was ever so long ago, and of 
course now that you are married I can not pos- 
sibly make love to you.” It wag a simple speech, 
but it had the merit of the extremest novelty. 
Even good-hearted Amy Hartley knew that, and 


she looked kindly at him. 


“You are so honest,” she said. “I am sure I 
should like you.” . John looked surprised& 

“You liked me once; I hope you do like me 
still,” he answered ; “‘and that there is no could, 
would, or should about it. But please—please 
do not talk as you did a little while ago, and say 
you think I ever loved any one else. I have had 
chances, you know,” he continued, demurely— 
“plenty of them. It is not as though I were a 
hunchback, or an idiot, or poor. I am success- 
ful, as they call it, and 1 might have married very 
well. Do not laugh. I do not want any credit 
for not having married; I never thought of it. 
But I want you to do me the justice to believe 
that I have always loved you faithfully, as I love 
you now, with all my heart. You see I am not 
making love to you at all: it is a mere statement 
on oath,” 

“Tam not sure,” said Mrs. Hartley, with an at- 
tempt at a laugh. “If you say so I suppose I 
must believe you, and of course it would be no 
manner of use, you know. But I will do you 
justice, as you call it, and believe the other things 
you say, which are so much easier to believe.” 
She leaned back, and her eyes grew dreamy. 

“Try and believe it all,” said John. There 
was a pause. 

“ After all,” said Mrs. Hartley, dubiously, after 
a few moments’ silence, “ there is no reason why 
we should not always be very good friends.” 

“Oh no, there is no reason,” he answered. “I 
think we can.” In his honest heart he jumped 
at the idea of a beautiful, innocent friendship. 

“ That is,” continued Mrs. Hartley, “if you will 


‘not talk any more as you have been talking to- 


day.” 

“Oh !” ejaculated John. “ Why?” 

‘“‘ Because friendships of that kind are apt to 
turn out unexpectedly.” 

‘Do you think so?” he asked. “It seems to 
me there is nothing else left for us but friendship. 
After all, when you think of all we have suffered, 
that is a great deal.” 

Amy Hartley’s pretty face faded gradually, and 
seemed to lose its prettiness, growing weary 
and plain again. She was not disappointed at 
John Curwen’s matter-of-fact views of the fu- 
ture, contrasting as they did with his ardent 
words of love. She was too honest herself to 
look upon any other arrangement as possible, but 
it seemed hard to accept it. It seemed a terrible 
thing to look forward to the kind of acquaint 
ance that friendship meant to her as the only 
possible relation between herself and the man 
she loved. The past had been painful enough 
in a dull, negative way; but to plan a future in 
which she should be constantly meeting John Cur- 
wen just as she met a dozen other people who 
called themselves her friends was inexpressibly 
horrible. The color faded from her cheeks and 
the care marks all came out. John saw the 
change, and understood. 

“‘ How dreary life is!” said poor Mrs. Hartley, 
half aloud. 

“Dreary is not strong enough to express it,” 
said John. “I think many people, in our place, 
would say it was tragic. And yet I suppose there 
is nothing for it,” he continued, soliloquizing 
aloud. ‘ We must live through it somehow, and 
perhaps there will be something better hereafter. 
There must be some compensation for suffering 


so much. If one could only guess at what the. 


next world will be like!” 

“It would not,much matter, so long as it was 
not like this,” murmured Mrs. Hartley. “A very 
little difference would make it seem like heaven.” 

“The difference of one life,” said John, al- 
most ina whisper. 

‘“ Hush !” said she, and the color came back to 
her face. 

“ Amy” —he paused, half frightened at the 
sound of the old name. There was no answer. 


“ Amy, if you were free now, would you marry 


me ?” 

There was a certain dignity in her ag she an- 
swered him: 

“Yes, Mr. Curwen, if I were free I would mar- 
ry you.” But John lost his head. His eyes 
flashed, and his pale face borrowed a faint color 
from hers. 

“Oh, Amy, I do love you so!” he said, close to 
her ear. His voice sounded very differently now. 
It was no longer the matter-of-fact declaration of 
a quarter of an hour before. It was genuine 
love-making, and his hand, obedient to his voice, 


stole softly to-her hands—only for a moment—. 


then she started away from him: 
_ “Oh, no! no! no!” she cried. “You must not 
—it is very, very I do not love you—no, 


I do not. I only could, if—” But the remain- 
der of her speech was drowned in the noise of 


many rushing feet and crying voices overhead 
upon the deck. 

The sound was so extraordinary and so loud 
that John sprang from his seat, certain that 
something was amiss. Mrs. Hartley instinctive- 
ly stretched out her hand to hold him back. 

“Do not leave me!” she cried ; but before the 
words were out of her mouth John was thrown 
heavily back into his seat, and the whole great 
vessel lunged and shivered and reeled again be- 


neath a tremendous blow. The ship resounded 


with the deafening shrieks of women and the 
hoarse cries of men. From every side people 
rushed from their cabins, from the saloons and 
passages, in frantic panic to reach the deck. 
Falling over each other in their haste, they pass- 
ed John and Mrs. Hartley like a herd of fright- 


| ened beasts, tearing each other in the struggle to 


be first, trampling each other under foot, uttering 
those strange sounds of fear and frenzy, never 
heard save in times of desperate and sudden 
death. At the same time a deep and ghastly 
sound, in horrid bass to the shrill human treble, 
welled and gurgled beneath it all; a gulping, 
heavy gurgle, as though some huge monster were 
struggling to swallow up the world. . 

John put his arms round Amy Hartley, and 
would have lifted her and carried her away with 
the stream of people. But she clung desperately 
to the cushions and the carved work of the seat. 

““We have struck something,” John cried to 
her through the din, “and perhaps we are sink- 
ing.” Her face was dead-white, and there was a 
strange look in her eyes. 

“T will not go,” she said, in a tone that he 
rather understood than heard. Still he struggled 
to take her away, and still more fiercely she re- 
sisted. The people had all passed them, and they 
were alone with that deep roar of rushing water 
close to them. 

_ “TJ will not go,” she repeated. “Save your- 
self. Leave me.” And she strove with all her 
strength to shake him from her. | 

“* So be it!” said John, under his breath, “ But 
I will not leave you now or ever.” He fell back 
into his seat, his arms still around her, and his 
face still close to hers. “If it must be, dear, I 
will stay with you to the end.” Then he was 
silent. 

The ship moved strangely in her death-agony. 
One end seemed to plunge downward, slowly at 
first, and then more quickly, and the masses of 
water in her surged with tremendous force be- 
tween the decks. Overcome with the extremity 
of the danger, John made one last desperate ef- 
fort to drag Mrs. Hartley from the seat to which 
she clung. But it was too late. It had all hap- 
pened in a moment. The ship was at an angle 
that made walking impossible, and John saw 
that there was no hope. The few seconds’ delay 
caused by her mad resolution had put all chance 
of escape bevond reach. 

In that awful moment the two lovers clung to 
each other in the terror of expectation. The wo- 
man had suffered most, and was the more ready 
to die. 

“We shall be drowned together,” said Amy, 
quite calmly. Her courage fired the sinking life 
in the man’s breast. He wound his arms close 
about her, closer and closer, and his white lips 
were upon hers in the last sweet kiss. She did 
not push him away or struggle any more. 

“Oh, Amy,” he cried, forgetting everything in 
the joy of that close meeting, “ Amy, Amy, how 
I love you! Love me too, just for this one mo- 
ment. Make this dying together the sweetest 
thing in all our lives.” His voice was wrought 
into an agony of passion and love and tenderness. 
Still she did not answer; she could not say it. 
But the color came for the last time to her poor 
faded cheek, and her arms were about him. She 
would: be happy now; the gray time was over— 
no more weariness nor sadness of life-long part- 
ing. Still he pleaded, graced in the complete for- 
getfulness of death. “‘ Ah, dear, you need not 
blush to tell me you love me now. See! we have 
only an instant more to live. Say it only once, 
beloved—only this last little once.”. 

Then she drew him closer still, and kissed him. 
“T love you, John; I have loved you always— 
God knows how I have loved you always. I have 
no tears left now, only happiness. I love you 
now and forever.” 

“ Forever, darling,” cried John Curwen; and 
with a huge whirling force, like a hundred mill- 
races let loose, the heavy water broke into the 
cabin, and drowned them, still kissing each the 
other’s lips. 

Breast to breast, heart to heart, hand to hand, 
they went down to their death in the deep, to be 
at peace forever. It was quick and merciful and 
happy; for the report from the colliding ship 
said the vessel had sunk in five minutes from the 
time of striking. 7 

The green ocean washes evenly over them by 
day and night, and by weeks and months) and 
years, and we pray that their two souls that had 


so bravely struggled through the dismal tasks of ’ 


life may be united in one common essence of love, 
to be together forever. They need no other hea- 
ven than each other’s love. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


A PuHILapDEtpuia daily paper explains that a 
“newspaper man” is one who has been writing 
editorials for eighteen or twenty years, and a 
“journalist” is one who has been a police re- 
porter for about two weeks. A man who had 
grown grayin editorial work in this city ‘was 
asked why he had himself put down in the di- 
rectory as a printer. . “ Because there are so —— 
many editors,” he replied. 


An avant-coureur of the tornado which recent- 
ly visited Kansas City is described thus: “The 
air suddenly grew cold. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the weird and unnatural chill, save that it 


was icy, and lasted for some moments. Just then 

a gigantic cone-shaped cloud, the point toward the 
earth, appeared in the northwest. Those who 
noted the time saw that it was exactly 4.30. The 

cloud rushed into view so quickly that it was im- 

possible to tell whether it was born of a conflict 

of the elements before the eye or came from some 

point beyond. Moving with inconceivable ra... 
pidity, and bounding like a ball, sometimes hun- 

dreds of feet above: the earth and sometimes 

trailing upon it, the monster passed over Wyan- 

dotte, and paused at the bar opposite the mouth 

of the Kaw, where it sucked up tons of sand, 

completely changing its color from dark blue to 

a deep dun, then it zigzagged upward, bounded 

into mid-air, and disappeared.” 


Now that the great bridge is opened to the 
public, much will be heard of the inexplicable 
sensations of persons who will declare that when 
they looked down into the river they felt them- 
selves almost irresistibly impelled to hurl them-. 
selves from the lofty span. The location of the 
promenade in the centre of the structure, and the 
presence of a numerous guard, will afford them 
an excuse for not acting thus rashly, and they 
will live to tell of the strange impulse. The 
writer of these lines walked acfoss the slatted 
foot-bridge that was slung from the tops of the . 
towers two hundred feet above the water, and, 
honor bright, he felt himse]f irresistibly impelled 
to hang on to the guide-wires and make his way 
across very cautiously. He can truthfully add 
that once, while looking down through a mile and 
a half of “thin air” from the basket of a balloon, 
a similar impulse to not throw himself out pos- 
sessed him. 


What could be more farcical than the close of 
a violent speech made by an Irishman at a meet- 
ing in this city, a few Sundays ago, against open- 
ing the East River Bridge on Queen Victoria's 
birthday? Snapping his fingers and making a . 
gesture which told that he would offer no further 
resistance, he cried, “ Let the farce go on!” 


A ROOSTER GUERRE (RUSE DE GUERRE). 


This season’s May snow-storms will furnish 
material for the discaqurses of the future Oldest 
Inhabitant. 


Foundations are in course of preparation for a - 
fifteen-story apartment-house in the upper part 
of this city. The building is not to cover a large 
area, and there are no tall structures adjoining. 
It would seem to be beyond the possibilities of 
architecture to make the building look like any- 
thing but a sort of inhabitable shaft. The street 
on which it is to be built is some eighty feet above | 
the sea-level, so the dwellers in the fifteenth story 
will be sure to get all the advantages which a 
sightly location offers. In the court to be sur- 
rounded by the large apartment-houses at Sev- 
enth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, now partly 
built, fifteen tiers of windows may be counted. 
The level of the court is one story lower than the 


‘sidewalk, so that it is fair to count only fourteen 


stories. The construction of the houses is such 
that there will be fewer stories on the sides front- 
ing the streets than on those upon the court, and 
the appearance of great height will thus be avoid- 
ed in a considerable degree. Apartment-houses 
with ten stories in the rear are becoming quite 
common in New York. They are made as nearly 
fire-proof as possible, and are provided with pas- _ 
senger elevators, and the upper stories are usual. | 
ly among the first to find tenants. 


The opening of the season at Coney Island -is 
different now from what it was in the days when 


it. consisted chiefly of the advent of a brace of 


three-card monte men in green goggles on a Sun- 
day morning in June. . 


Many suggestions have been made in print as 
to the best popular name for the great bridge. 
The structure has been called the Brooklyn bridge 
oftener than by any other name, but since that 
city is to enjoy the greater share of whatever ma- 
terial benefits may arise from its use, Brooklyn 
will suffer no hardship if the name of the city is 
not given by popular voice to the structure. The 
Sun announces, without deeming it worth while to 
set forth the undeniably weighty reason, that the 
structure should be called the Roebling bridge. 
A very serious objection to this name is the fact 
that very few native Americans could pronounce 
it properly. In view of the fact that the bridge 
is the only one that spans the East River and is 
in a fair way to remain the only one for many 
years, why not call it the East River bridge ? 
Nearly every great-bridge in the world has in the 
course of years come into possession of a name in 
place of a designation, thus, London Bridge, Vic- 
toria Bridge, Suspension Bridge, Harlem Bridge. 
These names are more distinctive and far more 
euphonious than would be the London bridge or 


, the Harlem River bridge. Perhaps in time the 


East River bridge would come to be known as 
East Bridge—not a bad name by any means, and 
short enough to suit a time-saving community. 
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CHARLES R. MILLER. —Puorograruep BY SaRony. 


THREE JOURNAL- 
ISTS.. 


Tue retirement of Mr. Joun 
Foorp from the position of 
editor-in-chief of the New 
York Zimes brought before 
the public a young journalist 
whose name had been but lit- 
tle known outside the craft. 
By brother journalists Mr. 
CuarLes R. MILLER was most 
highly rated as a brilliant 
writer, a man of sound judg- 
ment, keen political insight, 
gnd unusual executive capaci- 
ty; and when he was selected 
to succeed Mr. Foorp, all who 
knew him predicted for him a 
brilliant career as manager of 
one of the foremost newspa- 
pers of the country. If we 
may judge by what he has ac- 
complished during the short 


time he has occupied his pre- 


sent position, the predictions 
of his friends were not extrav- 
agant. 

Mr. ALBERT Puvitzer and 
Mr. Josepn Putirzer, the for- 
mer.the founder and editor of 
the Morning Journal, in this 
city, the latter the new propri- 
etor and editor of the World, 
were. widely known as suc- 
cessful journalists before their 
New York enterprises were 


- undertaken. The Journal at- 


tained popularity with surpris- 
ing rapidity, achieving a cir- 
culation of more than 50,000 
copies daily within six months 


JOSEPH PULITZER.—Puorocrarurp sy Sapony. 


THE HON. PROCTOR ny C. M. Brut. 


after the issue of its first number; and under the management 
of Mr. Joseru Putirzer the World, after many vicissitudes of 
fortune, appears to have entered upon a new career of sub- 
stantial prosperity. 


KENTUCKY POLITICS. 


THE recent three days’ Convention of the Democrats at 
Louisville, Kentucky, resulted in the choice of the following 
ticket for State officers: for Governor, J. Proctor Knorr, of 
Marion ; for Lieutenant-Governor, J. R. Hinpman, of Adair; 
for Attorney-General, P. W. Harpin, of Mercer; for Treasurer, 
James W. Tare, of Franklin ; for Auditor, Favetre Hewrrt, of 
Hardin ; for Superintendent of Public Instruction, J. Desua 
Pickett, of Fayette; for Register of the Land Office, J. C. 
CeciL, of Pike. | 

The Hon. Mr. Knort, the nominee for Governor, was born 
near Lebanon, Kentucky, in 1830. After studying law he re- 
moved to Missouri in 1850, and was admitted to the bar in 1851. 
He was elected to the House of Representatives of Missouri in 
1857, and:resigned in August, 1859. The same month he was 
appointed Attorney-General of Missouri; was unanimously 
nominated for the same position by the Democratic Conven- 
tion, and elected in August, 1862. In 1863 he returned to 
Kentucky, and commenced the practice of law in his native 
town. He was elected a member of the Fortieth, Forty-first, 
Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth, Forty-sixth, and Forty-seventh Con- 


‘gresses, but declined a nomination for the Forty-eighth. 


Among those who contested the nomination with Mr. Knorr 
were General Simon B. Buckner, Tuomas L. Jones, Cuarves D. 
Jacos, and M. H. Owsitry. Mr. Jacosp was withdrawn after 
the first ballot, followed by Mr. Ows.ey and General Buckner, 
and finally by Mr. Jones. The nomination was then made 
unanimous. 


DR. HATFIELD, 


Tue Rev. E. F. Hatrietp, D.D., Moderator of the Presbyte- 
rian Assembly which recently convened at Saratoga, was born 
in Elizabethtown, New Jersey, in 1807. He graduated at Mid- 
dlebury College, Vermont, in 1829, and studied theology at the 
Andover Seminary, Massachusetts. His career as pastor of 


various churches in New Jersey and New York city was a 
most active and fruitful one. In 1863 he retired from pas- 
toral work, owing to the failure of his health, and since that 
time has devoted his energies to other departments of clerical 
labor. He was active in securing the endowment of the Union 


Theological Seminary in New York, and is the author of sev- | 


eral books. 
ALEXANDER SULLIVAN. 


Tue President of the Irish National League of America is a 
gentleman about thirty-five years of age, and a native of Maine. 


_ He was an active abolitionist, and an earnest advocate of negro 


suffrage. Until 1872 he was a Republican, when, being a strong 
friend of GreeLry, he supported the Liberal movement, and has 
since been a Democrat. He studied Jaw with ALegernon S. 
Sciiivan, of New York, and has been for a number of years 
in successful practice in Chicago. 


OLD CLOCKS. 


Tne domestic clocks divide themselves into two classes, those 
which go by weights, and those of which the motive power is a 
coiled spring, which was not applied till about 1500; and these 


_ spring clocks form the class of chamber and table clocks. The 


weight clocks, which the dealers are apt to call fifteenth-cen- 
tury clocks, are, in fact, the work of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. But there is something remarkable about 
them. They are peculiarly English ; they are all made of brass, 
and precisely similar in form and design; and they seem to 
have been cast upon the world suddenly and early in the six- 
teenth century, and to have lasted unchanged for nearly two 
centuries. | 

All clock-makers at that time seem to have adopted the 
same pattern, and to have preserved it without any variation, 
and with similarity of form, mechanism, and ornament, as 
though they had worked to a regulation pattern. I can not 
help fancying that there may have been a large manufactory 
or brass foundry, in London or some other place, where the 
frames and bells were all cast, from which the clock-makers 
in London and all over the country were supplied with the va- 
rious parts of clocks, which they fitted together, as they are 


THE REV. E. F. HATFIELD, D. D.—Puotocraruep sy W.H. Baker. front, and some on the dial. 


| 
| 


ALEXANDER sy 


| from Clerkenwell and, I think, 
| Coventry, at the’ present day ; 
for it is difficult to under- 
stand how every coantry clock. 
maker should have cast, turn- 
ed, and made his own brass 
frames and dials. precisely 
similar to those of all the 
other clock- makers in Lon- 
don and all the provincial 
towns. And I am strongly 
disposed to think that the . 
manufacture of clocks and 
-clock-work was at that time— 
early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury—established at Clerken- 
well, and that the country 
clock - makers were supplied 
from there ; and thus Clerken- 
well has continued to be the 
great manufactory for clocks 
to the present time. 

This idea is, I think, some- 
what borne out by the fact of 
the exact resemblance of so 
many of the perforated brass 
ornamental plates, above the 
dials and sides of these clocks, 
to conceal the bells, which. 
form a cupola atthe top. One 
common pattern has two dol- 
phins with intertwined tails, 
another has a small square- 
shaped escutcheon in the cen- 
tre, whilst a third has only 
pierced scroll-work. The front 
plate is often engraved, the 
side-pieces being plain. Some 
clocks have the name. of the 

| maker, the name of the town, 
and the date engraved on the, 


| sy Sanony. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 
Deu C. H. S. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: ‘‘I have 
used it as a pleasant "and cooling drink in fevers, and 
have been ‘very much pleased with it.”—[Ado. 


PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR as 
May be gutirely prevented by the use of Burnett's 
couine. Peg should insist upon obtaining 
Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts; they are the best.-[A dv.) 


Aneosteora Brrrees, the world-renowned a retizer 
and invigorator, imparts a delicious flavor to all drinks 
and cures dyspepeis, diarrhea, fever and ague. Try it, 
but beware ounterfeita. Ask your grocer or drug- 

ist for the genuine Angostura, manufactured by Dr. 
. B. Sixcert & Sons.—{Adv.] 


SWEET BREATH.—Dr. Jas. X. Knight’s Stomach 
breath as Sweet rose. 50 cts. 
mail. P.O. Box’ 1585, N.Y. “sittenton, Agent, 115 


alton Street, N.Y. —[Adv. ] 


Tnovsanns of people testify to the merits of Piso’s 
Cure for Consumption.—[ 4 dv.] 


Hatrorp standard relish. Of all the 
choice condiments Halford Sauce is the best.—[{Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 4 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


“hie powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat. Baxine Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invalnable and palatable tonic 
inf All cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
a siccese and a boon for which nations should 
fee] grateful.”—See “* Medical Press,” “ Lancet,” 
Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION. —Genuine only. with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Bine Ink across the 
Label. This caution is necessary, owing to 
various cheap and inferior substitutes ing 
in the market, 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocersr, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERKRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS: H. K. & F. B. 
THU URBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO, 


THE by y mail, an ote make 
e ataiogue of t st 
A of old and te. ‘te! 


latest styles of Diamond J 
with prices attached. 


COMP ANY Ise: JEWELRY Co 


Arende, Cineingatt, oe. 


Buffalo Lithia Water, 


powerful solvent of Stone in the Bladder. ts I 
bie 4° Bright's Disease of the Kidneys; specific in 
Gout and Rheumatism; highly efficacious in Acid 
Dyspepsia, &c. Endorsed by Dr. J. Marion Sims, Dr. 

‘m. A. Hammond (late U.8. Army), 
and other eminent medical men. Water, in cases of 
one dozen half-gallon bottles, #5 00 per case at the 
Sprinzs pamphlet sent to any addrese. 

SCHIEFFELIN & CO., AGENTS, 
CASW ELL, & CO.,§ New Yoxx Crry. 


Os. GOODE, Pro t 


AMERICAN 
JEWELRY 


TH 


and good sa selling Quee 
Sample outfit re 
City Suspender 


LUNDBORG'S PERFUMES, 
EDENIA AND MARECUAL NIEL ROSE. 


City 


‘TESTED AND NOT FOUND 
WANTING. 

Txirty years of close observation and study 
have convinced us that the science of medicine 
needs some gréat vitalizer adapted to the widest 
range of diseases, yet thoroughly practicable. 
For a long time we sought it in electricity, but 
for the masses that is an | untamed colt—service- 
able if it can be properly used. In the nature 
of the case, no drug can ever — ee —. 
ments. Four years of experiment have led us to 
believe that it ay th Ane the Compound Oxygen 
of Drs. Starkey & Palea. 

As we have been so severely condemned for 
advertising this article so largely, we submit the 
following facts to the judgment of our readers, 
and als » to answer the numerous letters of in- 
quiry ti-at reach us concerning it. 

We have personally tested Compound Oxygen 
in forty-one cases, with the following results : 

Class I. Cases recognized from the outset as in- 
curable: One uterine, three consumption, one 
diabetes, advanced stage; all greatly relieved. 

Class II. Cases deemed as possiBty curable: 
1. Deranged several years, excessive nervous- 
ness ; inuch improved.—2 and 3. Bronchial con- 
sumption; one nearly cured, the other greatly 
helped, but the disease rendered fatal by an acci- 
dent.—4. Bronchitis, one lung useless ; cured.— 
5. Constitutional debility, life-long; improved.— 
6. Consumption; cured.—7. Confirmed and in- 
creasing hallucinations ; cured.—8. Neuralgia of 
eptic nerve, yastric irritation, great nervous pros- 
tration; abandoned for want of proper instruc- 
tion while at a distance. 

- Class IIT. Cases deemed rrobably curable: 1. 
Bronchitis and hay fever; bronchitis cured.—2. 
Gastric fever and prostration, inability to recu- 
perate ; cured.—3 and 4.—General debility ; great- 
ly benefited. —5. Kidney disease and nervous 
debility ; “life saved.”—6. Persistent and har- 
assing cough; cured.—7. Cough of 12 years’ 
standing; cured.—8. Lung and heart disease; 
lungs cured and heart much improved.—9. Ob- 


stinate cough ; cured.—10. Consumptive tenden-_ 


cies and cough; cured.—11. Cough and sperma- 
torrhea; cough cured. —12. Nervous debility; 
cured.—13. Sciatic neuralgia, nervous prostra- 
tion (life despaired of); cured.—14. Consumptive 
decline; “saved.” — 15. Bronchial and gastric 
irritation and extreme nervous prostration (life 
despaired of, could only take oxygen three sec- 
onds); cured.—16. Nervous debility and uterine 
troubles; greatly relieved.—17~-20. Overwork; all 
helped immediately, though continuing the work. 
—21. Uterine difficulties, extreme nervousness 
and hallucinations; appetite improved immedi- 
ately, but treatment unwisely abandoned lest it 
should increase stoutness. — 22-24. Treatment 
not properly used.—25. ‘Nervous debility from 
over-study; helped. —26. Debility, difficulty of 
breathing, strong hereditary consumptive ten- 
dencies; debility partly overcome, difficulty of 
breathing cured (still under treatment). — 27. 
Liver complaint of many years, and nervous de- 
rangement; liver decidedly better.— 28. Lung 
disease and dyspepsia; improved, but frequent 
absence from home interferes with the treatment. 

It should be observed— 

Ist. Most of these were cases in which physi- 
cians and other remedies had failed. 

2d. Manv of them were chronic. 

3d. In 88 of the 41 cases only one treatment 
(2 months) was used, and in no case more than 
two. 

4th. Many of the cases reported relieved or 
helped would undoubtedly have been cured by 
further treatment, but financial reasons prevent- 
ed. A number are still under treatment. 

5th. This statement of results is accurate to 
our personal knowledge. 

6th. These embrace all the cases under our 
own direction, instead of being culled, as ordi- 
nary testimonials are, from hundreds or thou- 
sands of experiments. 

Knowing these facts, ‘and knowing moreover 


that, according to the reports of a large Life 


Insurance Company of causes of death of its 
members during six months of the present year, 
every fourth person died of lung disease (and 
these, too, all selected lives), we should deem our- 
selves. false to the interest of our readers, and 
traitors to humanity, if we failed to make known 
such a boon for the suffering. 

Now, if the Baltimore Afethodist, or The Pio- 
neer, can produce from the records ‘of any physi- 
cian of any school, or from the history of any 
proprietary remedy, achievements equal to these, 
we proffer our columns for a like publicity ; still 
the fact will remain, that they have maligned this 
agency of cure without adequate investigation of 
its merits, Prejudice and pre-judgments are as 


poor helps to editorial praetency | as elsewhere: 


in life. 


We copy the above from The Whispers of 
Peace, published by Rev. S. H. Platt, A. M., at 
Southampton; N. Y. Mr. Platt has been using 
Compound Oxygen for some four years, and 
during that time has tested it in forty-one cases, 
the results of which he has voluntarily given to 
the public in his paper. Mr. Platt is well known 
among the Methodists, to which denomination he 
belongs, as a truth-loving and conscientious man. 
No question can therefore lie against the fair- 
ness of his report. The Compound Oxygen 
Treatment can be obtained only from Drs. Star- 
key & Palen, 1109 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 
Their treatise on Compound Oxygen, giving a 
history of the discovery, nature, and action of 
this remarkable therapeutic agent, and contain- 
ing a large record of the surprising cures which 
have been made during the last thirteen years, 
will be mailed free to any one who will write 
for it. 


TAMAR 


from which the excess of oil has been 
removed. easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilia 


Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, « 
most excellent article for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CQ, 
Dorchester, Mass, 


WAR VOLUMES 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


(Now entirely out of print and the plates destroyed.) 


We would call the attention of those who have not 
the files of Harper’s Weekly during the War to 


Harper's Pictorial History 
of the Rebellion, 


Same size pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the 
a that appeared in Harper’s Weekly during 
e 
2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
charges: Cloth, $14; Half f'urkey Morocco, 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
McDONNELL BROS., 


113 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 


Vehicle m 


NY 


sold by ing Carriage Builders 
HENRY TIMKEN 

Patentee, s, MO. 


_ CHICAGO, ILL. ABBOTT | BUGGY co 


FOR THE MAJOR. 


AN ovelette. By Constance 
son, Author of “Anne.” Illustrated. I6mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


A story 20 sweet and simple that it snggests an old- 
fashioned plaintive ballad. She has chosen the most 
picturesque materials that America affords. * * * There 
are no analytical, wearisome diseections of the emo- 
tions of the various characters, it belongs to no par- 
ticular echool, and to the casual reader will not be so 
full of interest as Miss Woolson’s *‘ Anne.” But from 
a literary point of view it is more finished, and to a 
critic interested in striking peculiarities of character 
it will prove a valuable study.—N. Y. World. 


Pablished by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
€2™ Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


Established 1818. 


appointinents to 
the Koyal Danish Court 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


For sale by Wine Dealers generally. 
JOHN DUNCAN?S SONS, 
Union Square, New York. 


And by special appointment to the 
Imperial Russian Court. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 

A refreshing 
Lozenge 

bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1'¢ Classe 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
the usnal pareve, is agreeable to take, and never 
produces irritation. 


G R L LO TAMAR, t unlike pills and 


40 New (1888) Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gzo. I. Rezpv & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


poisonous 


**Towe my 
Restoration 
to Health 


and Beauty 
FES to the 


CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of 
ton lady. 


Humors, Hamiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofuia, Salt Rheum, and In- 
funtile Humors cured by the Curioura Remxpirs. 
Coriovea Resotvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood of imparities and 
thus removes the cause. 
Curtoura, the Skin Cure, instantly alla 
Itching and {nflammation clears the Skin and 
heals Ulcers and rea, and restores the Hair. 
CurTiccra ex Skin Beautifier and 
Peneable in trex repared fro indis- 
sable in treatin n Diseases, umors, 
n Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
Remepies are abeolutel re, and the 
— Skin Beantifiers. 
every where rice, Cu 50 cents; Soa 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porrer Drug anp Co., Boston, Mass. 


SUPERIOR TACKLE. 


; per 


Float, 1 Braes 
Reel, 100 ft. Linen L ne, 3§ dozen qt Float, 1 Sinker, 
1 Gut Leader, all for <4 75. 

Just published, the est and most complete Cata- 
logue of alls rting- 8 ever issued—as Lawn-Ten- 
nix, Base-Ball, Archery, Cricket, Foot-Ball, Fishing. 
Boating, and Gymnasium and Firemen’s Goods, aaa 
all the latest novelties. 228 000 il- 
Instrations, on fine tinted paper. Price, by mail, 25 cta, 


KECK & SNYDER, 126 to 180 Nassau St., N. Y. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL DIX. 


Memoirs of John Adams Dix. Compiled by his 
Son, Morgan Dix. With Five Steel-plate Por- 
traits. _2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $5 00. 


“The life of General John A. Dix, from his fifteenth 
year, when, fired by the example of his father, he en- 
tered the United States army at the commencement 
of*the war of 1812, to the close of his administration 
as Governor of the State of New York in 1874, was, 


- with the exception of a few short intervals, one of 


uninterrnpted activity in the public service. During 
a large portion of that period the country was con- 
fronted by some of the gravest problems which a na- 
tion could be called upon to solve, and in the discus- 
sion of these questions, as well as in the momentons 
events into which they developed themselves, the 
subject of this‘memoir bore a conspicuous and effec- 
tive part. This work, accordingly, has a profound in- 
terest, not only for those who may desire to learn the 
particulars of the career of an honored and usefal cit- 
izen, but also for those who are earnest students of 
th: course of affairs in the republic during the most 
er, | ical years of its existence. It is at once a biogra- 
phy of Geheral Dix and an epitome of the history of 
hia times. * * * The story of this extended and honor- 
ab'e career Dr. Dix tells with loving elaboration and 
prvnd appreciation of the eplendid qualities of his 
fat.ser’s character. * * * The book will be read with 
intense enjoyment and lasting profit by all classes and 
parties of American citizens. In the minds of older 
readers it will awaken stirring memories, and the 
young will find in it a powerful incentive to honor- 
able ambition.”’ 


- Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Hareer & Brorurrs will send the above work 


* by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
ARTISTIO PATTERNS, 
EMBROIDERY AND 


A B Wild Roses, Pan 
one Water Lille 


PAINTING or EMBROIDERY. Ten elegunt 
terns, with powder, distribut- 
pad and instructions sent post-paid for 
pene for $1.00. 
Also ‘Book wiag tn reduced 100 
mowess Designs @& cen 


of ou 
\NUAL OF NEEDLEWOR of 100 panes, ving 
plal ) and intelligent directions for doing all kinds of plain 


eting, 
ork, Rug Making, &c., profusely ill- 
ast\at post-paid, cents ; our or 


Work. 


OK ER’S THE OLD- 
est and Best mach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medic! 


for their fineness as a corc 
uarts and Pints. L. FUNK 
anufacturer and 


N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


he NEW DEPARTURE 


M Educati and Self - Instruction 
a 


po: at the same time natural 
- More learned in a Pn 4 than in a month by 
a Sent by mail on receipt of $1. 


wanted. Liberal Ming Sells at sight. 
E. RB. PELTON & CO., 25 BOND S8T., NEW YORK. 


“OPERA DUKES. af 


‘Beantiful set of I Cards, b 
of two 8c. stamps. NG, 50 coos St, N. ¥. 


a \ 
BAKER’S 
Lakers Premium Chocolate, the bet # 
Preperation of plain chocolate for fam- ¢ 
ly use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, Ny 
\ Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly a), 
| IN | recommended by tuurists.— Baker's 1 iy 
| 
| Offer a fine 8.joint Fly Rod, 15-yard Brass Reel, 
nevi eet oe 00-ft. Linen Line, 3 Flies, 3 Hooks to gut, and Leader 
— complete, by ex orexe, for 00: by mail etpaid. 
| 
| 
j od 
| | 
\ 
S i, Beware of 
~ A Sy XW Counter- } | 
| 17 N& g& Gold 
| SS DIAMONDS! \ 3 Prize 1878 
= ° / ~ > 
i Medals. $ Paris, Pie! 
A Daisies, Mountain h. Fuscnias, Forget 
@ a ofthe Valter. Popies, Corn Flower, Tulips, 
Purveyor by Cowslips, Cat Tails, Storks, Birds, &c., 
Zz, easily transferred to pinsh, felt, silk, satin, 
canvass, tiles. placques, pannels, &c., tor 
4 
\\ 
and@ancy needlework, including the various Kinds Of artis 
o be had in 
~ Jr., Sole 
ohn St., 
> 
May be nad of all Stationers. Sole Licensees and Manufacturers, 
f THOS DE LARUE & CO. 
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NEW STORE. 


Le Boutillier Bros,, 
Of 23d Street. 


BLACK SILKS. 


The best and most _ in the market, at $1 00, 
$1 25, $1 50, and $2 00: 

BLACK SATIN BHADAMES —the best 
value ever offered. Present prices, 85c. to $1 50; 
former prices, $1 50 to $2 50, 

COLORED SILK AND COLORED 
SATIN RHADAMES at $1 00, $1 25, and $1 50. 
These are 25 per.cent. under regular prices, 

SUMMER SILKS in large variety at greatly 
reduced figures. 

FINE ALL- WOOL double-width Dress Goods 
at specially low prices. 

250 Pieces SCOTCH GINGH AMIS, at 2c. 350 
Pieces, 32 inches wide, at 25c. per yard. The low= 


est prices these goods have ever been 


sold for are 30c. and 35c. 

Prompt and careful attention to all 
Mail Orders. SAMPLES SENT. . 

IT WILL PAY YOU TO SHOP BY 


MAIL. 
Please note the addrese: 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 
Of 23d Street. 
31 & 33 West 23d Street, New York. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


CHOICE NOVELTIES. 


Handsomely mounted Lace, Brocade Silk, 
and Satin Parasols, for Promenade, Coach- 
ing, and Carriage. Also, a fine assortment ~ 
of Sun and Rain Umbrellas. ; 


Broadway and {9th St. 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, 


Steam Pine & Boiler Coverings, Steam Packing, 
Mill Board, Sheathing, Fire Proof Coatings, & 


H.W. JOHNS M'F'C CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 


NOTICE TO CLERGYMEN. 


“M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG’S CYCLOPADIA 
OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL LITERATURE” (now complete in 
ten volumes), is meeting with the heartiest popu- 
lar endorsement. The W. Y. Tribune says, “ It 
is by far the best work of its kind existing in 
any language.” 

This work is sold by SUBSCRIPTION ONLY, 
and not to the BOOK TRADE. 

Address Harper & Brotuers, Publishers, » 

Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HAMMERLESS 


world. Ask your dealer to show 
them to you. Made by HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON, 
t, Mass. Also manufacturers of American Double Action Rerolver. 


DAKOTA. 


Quick, safe, and sure investments for capitalists or 
residents in Ori Barnes County, Dakota. A new 
town on Northern Pacific Railroad, at crossing of 
N. W., twenty miles west of Dalrymple Farm. Splendid - 
opening for Merchants in eveey fina. Mechanics in de- 
mand ; wages good. Well-settled country, in the the fa- 
mous wheat belt. Correspondence solicited. Refer- 
ences: Bares, Rerv, & Cooiry, New York; Hro« & 
Leaturr Nat. Bank, Chicago. Address PERKINS, 
ROBBINS, & CO., Bankers, Oriska, Dakota. 


TAKE THE VERY BEST 


EU ROP EDUCATIONAL 


1883, Combining Unequalled Advantages 

Send for Descriptive Circular, Free. 

_ 3. TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston. 

A practical Book-Agent 
e to assume the matia 

ment of the subscription department in a publishing 


{ 


ire and traim 
ORK of extra- 


tions are worth #1,200 to 9,000 year. 
__ etc, HUBBARD BROS. 183 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free, Address H. & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$60 


NO BOILING! 

NO STEAM 
BENEFICIAL 


MAKES CLOTHES 


O RUBBING! 


NO ODORS! 
TO CLOTHES! 
BENEFICIAL TO SKIN! 


WHITER! 


MAKES THEM IRON EASIER! 
LESS LABOR! 
LESS FUEL! 
LESS TIME! | 
LESS TROUBLE! 
THE WASH-BOILER NOT TO BE USED AT ALL. 


The Great Soap Wonder, “Death on Dirt” 


has been tested by thousands upon thousands of housekeepers and laundresses from Maine to 
California, from Canada to Mexico, and in not a single instance, where directions have been followed, 
has it failed to do all that is claimed for it, The Manufacturers, 


ALLISON BROS., of Middletown, Conn., 


have several cart-loads of letters and 
and blessing them for the 


postal cards from those who have used it, thanking 


WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


Of course, “Death on Dirt” is imitated; imitated by those who never knew anything about 
soap until they saw this great housekeeper’s magiciam and realized what a blessing it is and what 
a demand there would be for it. Allison Bros, have long been known as making nothing but soap 
of the finest quality, greatest durability, and general-excellence of its washing qualities. 

They have often talked about the old sloppy way of washing, and wondered what could be 
used in the manufacture of soap that would banish from the house the steam, suds, and slops 


always present on washing days. 


After long and expensive experiments. they discovered “* Death 


on Dirt,” and all they ask is a trial and comparison of it with any other soap or compound 
making similar claims; wherever it has once been used there is nothing that will take its place, and 
every thoughtful, economical housekeeper who tries it, wonders how she ever got along without it. 


A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE. GET IT OF YOUR GROCER; OR, : 


after use any other Soap. 


it is hailed as an emancipator from all the ills o 


If you-will send 10 cents for a regular 10-cent cake, the manufacturers will forward it by mail; to do that, it will cost them 12 cents in postage — saying 
nothing of the neat box to pack it in. If it were not rexlly a SOAP WONDER, this would not do any good, but the Proprietors KNOW that, wherever tried, 
f wash-day; and that if you once give it a fair test —using # strictly according to directions — you will never 


for Infa 


CASTO 
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nts and Children. 


I 


Castoria promotes Digestion 
and overcomes Fiatulency, nstipa- 
tion, Sour Stomach, Diarrh 
Feverishness. It insures health and 
natural sleep, without morphine. 


** Castoria is so well adapted to Children that 
recommend it as —— to any prescription 
known W me.”’ A.A D 


cea,. and 


RCHER, M. D., 


82 Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


What gives our Children cheeks, 
What cures their fevers, es them sl $ 
"Tis Casto 


When babies fret and cry by turns, 
What cures their colic, kills their worms, 
But Castoria. 


What quickly cures Constipation, 


Sour Sto Colds, Indigestion, 
But Castoria. 


Farewell then to Morphine S 
Castor Oil and Paregori aoe 


c, an 
Halil Castoria! 


CENTAUR LINIMENT-—an absolute cure for Rheuma- 


tism, Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. The most Powerful and Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


J. Go OD 


ENGINEER AND MAC 


Flax, Hemp, Jute, Rope, Oakum, and Bagging Machinery 
Sole Agent for Mayher’» New Patent Acme Steam-Engine al 
combined. Also Owner and Exclusive Manufacturer 


HINIST. 


Steam-Engines, Boilers, 
Force-Pump 


The New Baxter Patent Portable Steam-Engine. 


These Engines are admirably adapted to all kinds of light power for driving 


rinting - presses, pumping water, sawing w 
all’ k nds of and 

following low prices: 
1 Horse Power, $150. 
1X Horse Power, 
2 Horse Power, 


Send for descriptive circular. 


nning cotton, 


ood, grinding coffee 
furnished at the 


mechanical purposes, and are 


3 Horse Power, $290. 
190. | 4 Horse Power, 350. 
245. 5 Horse Power, 420. 
Address 


J. €. TODD, Paterson, N. J., 


Or No. 17 Barclay St., New York. 


These pilis do not pur 
natural manner, withou 
perfectly harmless, gelatine coated (tasteless), 
Recommended by Physicians. 

Wholesale Agent, 
C.N. CRITTENTON, 115 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


PAVARA PILLS. 


©, but they assist nature to perform her functions in a perfectly 

pain, nausea, or any inconvenience whatever. Purely vegetable, 

and the only SPECIFIC FOR CONSTIPATION. 

Sold by Druggists, or sent by mail for 50 cents. 

Address all communications to the T. B. Laboratory, 
Send for circular. P.O.Box 991, New York City. 


so on in auy tune. 


Tune can be Played ou this Eleran 


person entirely ignerent of mnsical notes or musi¢al rules. It pos 
the 


e 
5 


is the way it is done:—The 

be so that you have ons 

our Friends and give a Delightful 

Surprise by Fiaying **Right without 
ar 


- WONDERS WILL NEVER CEASE! 


THE HARP-ETTE. 


New Musical lnstrumen 


sesses the full, 
Harp, with mang of the peculiar tinkling, vibratory 
hile fitted for acrom e voice, 


ht, can play tunesright off. This 
Music have similar num- 


Enter- 
Practice. 
tte float full, sweet and hgrmonious, like the music of 


Itlasts years 
-50. E 


crotchets and semi-breves. 


and Illustrated Premium 


Ai Chromo Visiting Cards,no 2 alike,for 1S83,name on, 
sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


List, 19c. Warranted best 


GENTS WANTED FOR THE COUNTRY. WHO 


Send for circalar 


can now 
fit worth 
RIDEOUT 


a fortune. Onut- 
$10 ieee. Address E. G. 


0O0., 10 Barclay St., | 


fee gee supplied with positions in al] grades 
of Educational work. Send ney, | for circular. 
Brooxway Acxnoys, Times Bi 


$5 to $20 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Srinson & Co,, Portland, Maine. 


dg, Chicago... 


FREE 


ALLISON BROS, Sole Manufacturers, Middletown, Connecticut. 


Large sixes for circulars, &c., $8 to $90. 
For pleasnre, money-making, oung or 
old. Everything easy, priuted inetruc- 
tions. Send 2 stamps for Catalogue of 
Presses, Type, Cards, &c.,to the factory. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


 HARPER’S BAZAR 


¥CELSIOR 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mez.J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who’ will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 


' We are not interested in nor responsible for any. 


contracts made by J. G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haxper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 
store, with our catalogue for 1883 
on receipt of 10c. for tage, 
ing new set of oe Cards, sent to any address for 
6 cts. CLARK CARD CO., Box 22, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
We will send free 5 complete 
ieces of Vocal and Instrumental 
usic—full size, best paper—that 
would cost 82 OO at any music 
pos 

f R f etc. OODWARD & CO., 
+ 819 Broadway, N. Y. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
Scrap - Pictures, Visiting and Advertisin 
Cards, Palettes and Printing Presses, includ- 


LADIES! 


Neutro-Pillene, only hair solvent known. Perma 


for 
PARATION CO. 602 Sprace St. Phila. Pa. 


SEELEY. 
the 


vest sket, ready for use, without n or inconve. 
immediate reliey by all druggists 


Establi 
phia, Pa,, or 14 Fleet Street, London, England. 


NEW TELEPHONE 


vate Lines. Late’t, Best; always reliabie. 
Patented. Works 2 mi!es on steel cabie-wire. Illus- 
trated Circulars free, Hollcomb & Co,, Cleveland. O 


An Ele t New Set of Cards for 3c. 
CARD » stamp. PRIN GLE, Rochester, N.Y. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE....... 


HARPER'S WEEKLY................ 
HARPER’S BAZAR.......... 400 
The THREE above publications............. --.10 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG i 50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE re 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Nuimbers)......- 10 00 


‘Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


* 


‘The Volumes of the Weexty and eee with 
the firat numbers for January, the Volumes of ay 
Yoone with the tirset Number for November, 
ald the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
fur June and December of each year. 

‘Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, — 
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